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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


@Pevenit oF THe Peak. By the Author 
of Waverley. 4 vols.12mo, Edinburgh 
1822. A. Constable & Co.; London, 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 

Or the fertile Genius of the North, which 

mis prodnced another picture of the man- 

ners of a distant age, it could now be hardly 

B any ning. Bee tautology to discuss the cha- 

@ racter. e extraordinary popularity which 

has followed. it, and. the high rank to which 

pnp a.particular species of literature, 
sufficient grounds for judgment ; and 

however unequal different minds may esti- 
® mate the different works to be,.there can be 

but one general. result, namely, that the 
whole exhibit a mind of the richest endow- 
ments, and have established a fame of the 

+ ary moral, literary, and intellectual caste. 

fhes€ considerations induce us rather to 

gratify the public with as ample an account 
as we can of the novelty, than to indulge 

iv our own critical propensities. It, will far- 

ther be easy to.gather.our sentiments as we! 


proceed. 
Peveril of the Peak is introduced by a 
Preface, in which the well-known Dr. Drias- 


dust figures; and. in a, College with the. 


-humoured 


author's Eidolon, we have a 
des gt 


strictly to the historical truths of the periods 
adopted for these rug As the concluding 
passages sum up the argument, we quote 
them here. Driasdustsays,— : . 
Your works may occasionally have put men 
of solid judgment upon researches which they 
were not perhaps have othérwise thought.of 
lettaking. But this will leave you still ac- 
countable for misleading the young, the indolent, 
afd’: the wety, olase thor Lass their -hands 
works, which, wi they so much the 
appearance -of con information, as may 
prove: perhaps a salvé,.to’ their consciences for 
employing their leisure, in-the 
cath aid often false stateaeate hick pony 
in, often false statements, whi 
Novels abound with. we 
Author. \t would be very unbecoming in 
whe, reverend sir, to accuse a gentleman of 
cloth of cant ; but pray is there not somet 
like it in the pathos with which you enforce 
dangers? I aver, on the contrary, that by intro= 
ducing the busy and the youthful to ‘ truths severe 
Pe fiction etor somes pope separ gntoed 
le mare tegestone more apt amoung 
; for we of. knowieder wats a 
fobs petbeced ; 22d kavteg hte 
re ; v 
i fextos adventures ascribed to 
: etiod and characters, the reader be- 
gins next to be anxious to learn what the facts 
really were, w far the novelist has justly 


‘the mind of the more care- 
satisfied with the light - 
to atale of fiction, he will stil 


these 


train i 


* 
. 


1» & 

; ? uired.. N 
this limited to minds of a low and incurious 
scription ; but, on the contrary, cotprehends 





many persons otherwise of high talents, who, 
nevertheless, either from lack of time or of perse- 
verance; are willing to sit down conten’ with 
the slight information whichis acquired in such 
amanner. Thegreat Duke of Marlborough, for 
example, bastne.aneret. in conversation, some 
fact of English history rather inaccurately, was 
requested to name his authority. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Historical Plays,’’ answered the conqueror of 
Blenkieim ; “‘ the only English history I ever read 
in my life.” And a hasty recollection will con- 
vince any of us how much better we are ac- 
para with those parts of English history which 
that immortal, bard has dramatized, than with 
any other portion of British story. 

riasdust. And you, worthy sir, are ambitious 
to render a similar serviee to posterity ? 

Author. May the saints forefend I should be 
guilty of such -unfounded. vanity! I only.show 
what has been done when there were giants in 
the land. We pigmies-of the present day, ma) 
at least, however, do something ; and it is we 
to have a pattern before our eyes, though that 
pattern be inimitable. 

Driasdust. Well, Sir, with me you must have 
your own course; for, reasons well known 
to You, it is- ‘for me to reply to you in 
argument. But I doubtif all'you have said will 
reconcile the public to the anachtonisms of your 
= volumes. Here you havea Countess of 

rby, fetched out of her cold grave, and saddled 
witha set of adventures'dated twenty years after 
her death. 
the case Dido versus ingh > 

Driasdust. A worse fault is, that your man- 
ners, are-eyen more incorrect than usual. Your 
Puritan is faintly traced, in comparison to your 
Niier T he charge ; but alth 

uthor. | agree _to the charge; but altho 

I still consider hypocrisy and enthusiasm as fit 
food for ridicule and satire, yet [ am sensible of 
the difficulty of holding fanaticism up to laughter 
or abhorrence, without using colouring which 
may give offence to the sincerely worthy and reli- 
gious. Many things. are lawful which we. are 
taught are not convenient ; and there are many 
tones of feeling which are too respectable to be 
insulted, though we do not altogether sympathize 
with them. 

Driasdust. Not to mention, my worthy Sir, 
that perhaps yew | think the subjectexhausted., 
, Author. The devil take the men of this gene- 
tation fer putting the worst construction on their 
heighbour’s conduct ! ‘ 

“The novel begins about the year 1658, and 
—- to us Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the 

eak, (by far the best drawn character in the 
piece, ) a sturdy cavalier descended from the 

astard son of William the Conqueror, settled 
at “Martindale Castle in Derbyshire, with 
estates and fortune sadly dilapidated in con- 
sequence of royalist sufferings in ‘the civil 
wars. At Moultrassie' Hall, véry near to 
him, resides Ralph Bridgenorth, descended 
from:a ‘Leicester brewer, a presbyterian, and 
greatly benefited by the political causes 
which had contributed to the injury of his 
aristocratic neighbour, of whom he’is a prin- 
cipal creditor. In the midst of the contests 
however, which distracted the country, and 
in spite of their opposite opinions, Bridge- 
north had befriended Sir Geoffrey; who was 


eae fox. damages, 96 in| 





his old schoolfellow and playmate, and good- 
will subsists between the families. 

The house of Peveril has an heir in Julian, 
a bold boy of three or four years of.age, and 
drawn exceedingly like the young Bucelengh 
of Sir Walter Scott ; while the more ‘pros- 
perous Bridgenorth loses all his children ex- 
cept an infant, Alice, whose birth at this 
epoch costs the life of her delicate mother. 
The father is utterly disconsolate, and hope- 
less of saving this last pledge of his union, 
when ‘the’ amiable Lady Peveril interposes, 
and takes the baby under her charge to Mar- 
tindale Castle. The description here is very 
pretty and affecting. 

The restoration of Charles, which at first 
puts an end to “civil dudgeon,” raises the 
expectations of Sir Geoffrey, but does not 
improve his fortunes ; and the various shapes 
of relation into which public affairs cast the 
neighbours in Derbyshire, are dwelt ‘upon 
nearly throughout the first volume, which 
we do not find very interesting, thongh no’ 
doubt descriptive of these changeable times. ’ 
In' the end, Bridgenorth and Peveril quarrel, ' 
and Alice is taken from her kind protectress, 
and disposed of with her attendant, Deborah’ 
Debbitch, no one knows where. ' The ground 
of quarrel is the appearance at Martindale of" 
the famous Lady of Latham; Lotiise ‘de Tre.’ 
mouilje, the Romian Catholic Cotintess of: 
Deeby,. wha is p by-a court faction fo 
the execution (denounced as murder) 0 
Colonel Christiart, whom she had condemned ° 
in her ‘capacity of Sovereign of the Isle of 
Man, and immediately put to death. ‘ Even’ 
the services of her husband, who perished on’ 
the scaffold at Bolton-le-Moors, are insuf-° 
ficient to protect her; and‘ Sir‘Geoffrey, in’ 
aiding her escape, comes into violent confliet 
with Bridgenorth, one of het most invetérate ' 
pursuers : This sprung from his wife’s being ‘ 
the sister of Christian, and a deep deMire for ’ 
revenge on one who had sired the blood of 
the saints. The Countess, hdwever, reaches 
the Isfe of Man, and except a heavy mulct, 
is no farther assailed by the government. But - 
her offence is not forgotten by the aggrieved 
party, and not only Bridgenorth, but his 
brother-in-law, Edward Christian, study with 
a determined perseverance how to requite 
the death of their murdered relative. - 

A period of years is now overleapt, and we” 
find Julian Peveril, the hero, a fine young 
man, who’ had travelled with his kinsman, 
the youthful Earl of Derby, and now remains 
with him at his mother’s castle in Man. 
Hither, it also turns out, Alice had been re- 
moved, and occupies, with Deborah, a retired 
mansion of her late uncle ;'and here Julian 
encounters her, and a mutual-passion ensues. 
But Alice has had resolution to forbid’ his 
visits, when the following scene.is described: 

“When Alice Bridgenorth’ entered, at 
tength, the parlour where her anxious fover 
had so long expected her, it was with a slow 
step, and ‘a com manner. Her dress 
was arranged with an accurate attention to 


form, which at'once enlianced the appearance . 
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of its puritanic simplicity; and struck Julian me, ohce mofe, in fair terms, ehtreat you to 


as a bad omen; for although the time be- 
stowed upon the toilette may, in many cases, 
intimate the wish to appear advantageously 
at such an interview, yet a ceremohiotis ar- 
tangement of attire is very much allied with 
formality, and a preconceived determination 
to treat a lover with cold politeness. 
« The sad-coloured gown—the pinched and 
plaited cap, which carefully obscured the 
profusion of long dark-brown hair—the small 
ruff, and the long sleeves, would have ap- 
peared to great f (roam po ona shape less 
gracefal than Alice Bridgenorth’s; but an 
exquisite form, though not, as yet, sufficiently 
rounded in the outlines to produce the per- 
fection of. female beauty, was able to sustain 
and give grace even to this unbecoming dress. 
Her countenance, fair and delicate, with eyes 
of hazel, and a brow of alabaster, had, not- 
withstanding, less regular beauty than her 
form, and might have been justly subjected 
to criticism. There was, however, a life and 
spirit in her gaiety, and a depth of sentiment 
in her gravity, which made Alice, in conver- 
sation with the very few persons with whom 
she associated, so fascinating in her manners 
and expression, whether of language or coun- 
tenance—so touching, also, in her simplicity 
and purity of thought, that brighter beauties 
might have been overlooked in her company. 
It was no w nder, therefore, that an ardent 
aracter like Julian, influenced by. these 
arms, as well as by the secrecy and mys- 
tery attending his intercourse with Alice, 
should prefer the recluse of the Black-Fort to 
all others with whom he had become ac- 
aaiaied in general society. 

‘‘ His heart beat high as she came into the 
apartment, and it was almost without an at- 
tempt to speak that his profound obeisance 
acknowledged her entrance. 

‘¢¢ This is a mockery; Master Peveril,’ said 
Alice, with an effort to speak firmly, which 

et was disconcerted by a slight tremulous 

nflection of yoice—‘ a mockery, and a cruel 
one, You come to this lone place, inhabited 
only by two women, too simple to command 
your absence—too weak to enforce it—you 
come, in spite of my earnest request—to the 
neglect of your own time—to the prejudice, 
I may fear, of my character—you abuse the 
influence you possess over the simple person 
to whom [ am intrusted—All this you do, 
and think to make it up by low reverences, 
and constrained courtesy! Is this honourable, 
or is it fair ?—Is it,’ she added, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation—‘ is it kind ?’ 

“The tremulous accent fell especially on 
the last word she uttered, and it was spoken 
in a low tone of gentle reproach, which went 
to Juljan’s heart. 

“¢f,’ said he; ‘there was a mode by 
which, at the peril of my life, Alice, I could 
shew my regard—my respect—my devoted 
tenderness—the danger would be dearer to 


me ever was pleasure. 
ufos have said such things often,’ said 
Alice, ‘ and they are such as I ought not to 


hear; do not desire to hear. I have no 

: to impose on you—no enemies to be 
destroyed—no need or desire of protection— 
no wish, 
danger—It.is your. visits 
danger a 


rcares elsewhere, and 


no to ask—nothing to wish for. 


eaven knows, to expose you to| masters of the 
here alone to which | served in the libraries of the curious, still 
es. You have but to rule your | shew re artists smiling on the frontispiece 
own wilful temper—to turn your thoughts | in all 
can nee prea ay wigs, to the eternal glory of cali- 
se 


absent yourself from this place—till—till—’ 
“She paused, and Julian eagerly inter- 
tupted her,—‘ Till when, Alice ?—till when? 
— impose on nie any length of absence which 
your severity can inflict, short of a final se- 
paration—Say; begone for years, but return 
when these years are over; and, slow and 
wearily as they must pass away, still the 
thouglit, that they must at length have their 
period, will enable me to live through them. 
Let me, then, conjure thee, Alice, te name a 
date—to fix a term—to say till when." 
‘¢ ¢ Till you can bear to think of me only as 
a friend and sister.’” 
Such orders, however, are more easily 
isstied than persevered in or obeyed, and 
Peveril continues his suit, till the father; 
Bridgenorth, suddenly appears. Besides his 
personal reasons for visiting the island, the 
conspiracy to overwhelm the Countess of 
Derby is a powerful motive ; and we have a 
good many details on that sort of event which 
Lord Thurlow ludicrously designated as a 
storm in a wash-hand-bason. He does not 
however discourage Julian’s hopes; but on 
the contrary endeavours to win him over by 
them to espouse the cause in which he is en- 
gaged. This involves all the intricacies of 
the memorable Popish Plots which disgraced 
our history from about 1660 downwards. But 
before we endeavour to thread these mazes, 
in so far as ‘the story is coricerned, we must 
introduce to notice the most reinarkable per- 
sonage in the Novel. This is a female page, 
or attendant upon the Countess of Derby, 
and a diversity of the Gilpin Horner, or 
Human-elfin species. 
- - - “ This little creature, for she was of 
the least and slightest size of womankind, 
was exquisitely well formed in all her limbs, 
which the dress she usually wore, (a green 
silk tunic, of a pectiliar form) set off to the 
best advantage. Her face was darker than 
the ustial ue of Europeans ; and the profu- 
sion of long and silken hair, which, when she 
undid the braids in which she commonly wore 
it; fell down almost to her ancles, was ” 
rather a foreign attribute. Her countenance 
resembled a most beautiful miniature; and 
there was a quickness, decision, and fire, in 
Fenella’s look, and especially in her eyes, 
which was probably rendered yet more alert 
and actite, becatise, throngh the imperfection 
of her other organs, it was only by sight that 
she could obtain information of what passed 
around her. 
_ “« The pretty mute was mistress of many 
little accomplishments which the Countess 
had caused to be taught to her in compassion 
for.her forlorn situation, and which she 
learned with the most surprising qnickness, 
Thus, for example, she was exquisite in the 
use of the needie, and so ready and ingenious 
a. draughts-woman, that, like the ancient 
Mexicans, she sometimes made a hasty sketch 
with her pencil the means of conveying her 
ideas, either by direct or emblematical re- 
presentation. Above all, in the art of orna- 
mental writing, much studied at that period, 
Feuella was so great a proficient, as to rival 
the fame of Messrs. Snow, Shelley, and other 
n, whose copy-books, pre- 


honours of flowing gowns and fall- 


nesé of intellect. . With Lady Derby, and 


with the two young gentlemen, she was a 
great favourite, and used much freedom in 
mg them; by meéatis of a system 


of signs which had beén giddually established 
amongst them, and which served all ordinary 
purposes of commiinication. 
“ But, though happy in the indilgénce and 
favout of her inistréss, fra Whioiti indeed she 
was. seldom separate, Fenella was by no 
means a favourite with the rest of the house. 
hold. In fact, it seemed that her temper, 
exasperated perhaps by a sense of lier mis- 
fortune, was by no means equal to her abili- 
ties. She was very haughty in her demea- 
nour, even towards the upper domestics; who 
in that establishment were of a much higher 
rank and better birth thanin the families of the 
nobility in general. These often complained, 
not only of her pride and resérve, bit of her 
high and irascible temper and vindictive dis- 
aoa te Her passionate preety had 
een indeed idly encouraged by the young 
men, and particularly by the Earl, who some- 
times amused himself with teasing her, that 
he might enjoy the various singular motiotis 
aid murmurs by which she expresséd her te- 
sentment. Towards him, these wére of course 
only petulant and whimsical itidications of 
pettish anger. But wlien shé was angry with 
others of inferior degree—betore Wor she 
did not control hetself—the expression of 
her passion, anable to display itself in lan- 
guage, had soniething even frightful, so sin- 
ular were tlie tones, contortion’, and ges- 
ures, to which she had recourse. The lower 
domestics, to whom she was liberal almost 
beyond her apparent means, observed her 
with much deterence and respect, bat much 
more from fear than from any real attach- 
ment; for the captices of her temper dis- 
played themselves even in‘ het gifts; and 
those who most frequently shared her bounty, 
seemed by no means assured of the benevo- 
lence of the motives which dictated her li- 
berality: 
“¢ All these péculiarities led to a conclusion 
consonant with Manx superstition. Devout 
believers in all the legends of fairies so deat 
to the Celtic tribes, the Manx people held it 
for certainty that the elves were in the habit 


and leaving in the cradle of the new-born 
babe one of their own brood, which was 
almost always imperfect in some one or other 
of the organs proper to humanity. Sach a 
pels they conceived Fenella to be ; and the 
smal 
her long flocks of silken hair, the singularity 
of her manners and tones, as well as the ca- 
prices of her temper, were to their thinking 
all attributes of the irritable, fickle, and dan- 
soap race from which they supposed her to 
sprang. And it seemed, that although no 


jest appeared to offend her more than when 


Lord Derby called her in sport the Elfin 
Queen, or otherwise alluded to her stipposed 
connexion with ‘ the pigmy folk,’ yet still her 
perpetually affecting to wear the colour of 
green, proper to the fairies, as well as some 
other peculiarities, seemed voluntarily as- 
sumed by her, in order to countenance the 
superstition, perhaps because it gave her 
more authority among the lower orders. — 

“¢ Many were the tales circulated respecting 
the Countess’s Elf, as Fenella was carrently 


the stricter perstiasion were convincéd, that 
ho one but a Papist and a malignant would 








your own reason—consider the injury you do 
Yourself 


the injustice you do us—aad let| couiplis 


ay 
yt pattie maiden had, besides these ac- 
ents, much ready wit and acute- 


have kept hear her pérson 4 creatitre of such 


of carrying off mortal children before baptism, ° 


ness of her size, her dark complexion, - 


called in the island ; and the malcontents of | 
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donbtful origin, They conceived that Fe- 
nella’s deafness and dumbness were only 
towards those of this world, and that she had 
been heard talking, and singing, and Jaugh- 
ing, most elvishly, with the invisibles of her 
own race. They alleged, also, that she hada 
a sort of apparition resembling her, 
whieh slept in the Countess’s anti-room, or 
bore her train, or wrought in her cabinet, 
while the real Fenella joined the song of the 
mermaids on the moonlight sands, or the 
dance of the fairies in the haunted valley of 
Gleumoy, or on the heights of Snawfell and 
Bareol. The sentinels, too, would have 
swern they had seen the little maiden trip 
past them in their solitary night-walks, with- 
out their having it in their power to challenge 
her, any more than if they had been as mute 
as herself. To all this mass of absurdities, 
the better. informed paid no more attention 
than to the usual idle exaggerations of the 
vulgar, which so frequently connect that 
which is unusual with what is supernatural.’’ 

As the tale proceeds, her human origin is 
related, but her extraordinary feats savour 
more of fairy potency than of merely mortal 

wer. Peveril undertakes te carry some 
important papers to London from his bene- 
factress, the Countess ; and, secretly depart- 
ing, Fenella forces herself into the same 
vessel with him, and insists on being his 
c on, She is nevertheless set ashore, 
and the Skipper gives our hero on occasion 
the following history : 

“ Peveril found the master of the vessel 
rather less rude than those in his station of 
life usually are, and received from him full 
satisfaction concerning the fate of Fenella, 
upon whom the captain bestowed a hearty 
curse, for obliging him to lay-to until he had 
sent his boat ashore, and had her back again. 

“ ¢T hope,’ said Peveril, ‘no violence was 
necessary to reconcile her to go ashore? I 
trast she offered no foolish resistance ?’ 

“<< Resist! mein Gott,’ said the captain, 
‘ she did resist like a troop of horse—she did 
cry, you might hear her at Whitehaven—she 
did go up the rigging like a cat up a chimney; 
but dat vas ein trick of her old trade.’ 

‘ *Whattrade do you mean?’ said Peveril. 

‘*¢Q,’ said the seaman, ‘ I vas know more 
about her than you, Meinheer. I vas know 
that she vas a little, very little girl, and 
prentice to one seiltanzer, when my lady 
yonder had the good Inck to buy her.’ 

“A seiltanzer,’ said. Peveril; ‘ what do 
you mean by that?’ 

“<I mean a rope-danzer, a motintebank, 
a Hans pickel-harting. I vas know Adrian 
Brackel veli—he sell de powders dat empty 
men’s stomach, and fill him's own purse. Not 
know Adrian Brackel, mein Gott! 1 have 

Many a pound of tabak with him.’ 

“ Peveril now remembered that Fenella 
had been brought iato the family when he and 
the young Eari were in England, and while 
the Countess was absent on an expedition to 
the continent. Where the Conntess found 
her, she never communicated to the yomig 
men; bat only intimated, that she had re- 
ceived her ont of compassion, in order to re- 
lieve her from a situation of extreme distress. 

He hinted so mech to the communicative 
seaman, who replied, ‘that for distress he 
knew nochts on’t ; only, that Adrian Brackel 
beat her when she would not dance on the 
Tope, and starved her when she did, to pre- 
veat her growth. The bargain between the 
Countess and the mountebank, he said, he 
had made himself; because the Countess had 





hired. his brig upon her expedition to the 
continent. None else knew where she came 
from. The Conntess had seen her on a pub- 
lic stage at Ostend--compassionated her 
helpless situation, and the severe treatment 
she received—and had employed him to pur- 
chase the poor creature from her master, and 
charged him with silence towards all-her re- 
tinue. ‘And soI do keep silence,’ continued 
the faithful confidant, ‘ van I am in the 
havens of Man; but when I am on the broad 
seas, den my tongue is mine own, you know. 
Die foolish beoples in the island, they say 
sheis a wechsel-balg—what you calla fairy-elf 
changeling. My faith, they do not never have 
seen ein wechsel-balg ; for I saw one myself 
at Cologne, and it was twice as big as yonder 
girl, and did break the poor people, with 
eating them up, like de great big cuckoo in 
the sparrow’s nest; but this Venella eat no 
more than other girls—it was no wechsel-balg 
in the world.’” 

Peveril is forced by the weather to land at 
Liverpool instead of Whitehaven. He goes 
to a stable to purchase for his journey, and 
while chaffering about the price, Topham— 
surnamed “Take him,’ the Parlimentary 
Black-rod, comes on the public service, and 
appropriates the best animals for himself and 
two of the rascally perjured witnesses of 
that age, called Everett and Dangerfield. 
In showing his authority, Peveril discovers 
that his mission is to arrest, among others 
accused of favouring the popish plot (with 
which the country is in a complete ferment,) 
his own loyal father, the worthy Knight of 
the Peak. He hastens on his journey to 
prevent, if possible, this calamity; and at 
the first baiting place is joined by a myste- 
tious person; whom he had particularly ob- 
served while baying his horse. The stranger 
calls himself Ganlesse, and attaches himself 
to Peveril in so decided a manner that it is 
impossible to cast him. 

After some remonstrative conversation, 
the latter says : 

- - - “Youn seem to be a person, Sir, of 
shrewd apprehension; and 1 should have 
thought it might have occurred to you, that 
in the present suspicions times, men may, 
without censure, avoid communication with 
strangers, You know not me; and to me you 
are totally unknown. There is not room for 
much discourse between us, withont tres- 


|passing on the general topics of the day, 


which carry in them seeds of quarrel between 
friends, much more betwixt strangers, At 
any other time, the society of an intelligent 
companion would have been most acceptable 
‘upon my solitary ride; but at present——’ 

*** At present!’ said the other, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘ You are like the old Romans, who’ 
held that hostis meant both a stranger and an 
enemy. I will therefore be no fodger a 
stranger. My name is Ganlesse—by profes- 
sion I am a Roman Catholic priest—1 am 
travelling here in dread of my life—and T 
am very glad to have you for a companion.’ 

“ ¢T thank you for the information, with all 
my heart,’ said Peveril; ‘ and to avail my- 
self of it to the attermost, I must beg of you 
to ride forward, or lag behind, or take a side 
path, at your own pleasure; for as 1 am no 
Catholic, and travel upon business of high 
concernment, I am exposed both to risk and 
delay, and even to danger, by keeping such 
suspicious company. And so, Master Gan- 
lesse, keep your own pace, and I will keep 
the contrary ; for I beg leave to forbear your 


company. 


—————— ee 

“ As Peveril spoke thus, he pulled up his 
horse, and made a full stop. 

“The stranger burst onta-lasghing. * What,’ 
he said, * you forbear my company for.a trifle 
of danger? Saint Anthony! How the warm 
blood of the Cavaliers is chilfed in the young 
men of the present day! This young gallant, 
now, has a father, I warrant you, who has 
endured as many adventures for hunted 
priests, as a knight-errant for distressed 
damsels.” 

“* This raillery avails nothing, Sir,” said 
Peveril. ‘I must request you will keep your 
own way.’ 

‘* * My way is.yours,’ said the pertinacions 
Master Ganlesse, as he called himself; ‘ and 
we will both travel the safer, that we journey ° 
in company. I have the receipt of fern-seed, 
man, and walk invisible. Besides, you would 
not have me quityou in this lane, where there 
is no turn to right or left?’ 

“Peveril moved on, desirous to avoid 
opén violence; for which the indifferent tone 
of the traveller, indeed, afforded no apt pre- 
text; yet highly disliking his company, and 
determined to take the first opportunity to 
rid himself of it. . 

“The stranger proceeded the same pace 
with him, keeping catitiously on his: bridle- 
hand, as if to secare that advantage in case 
ofa struggle.. But his language did not inti- 
mate the least apprehension. ‘ Yon do me 
wrong,’ he said to Peveril, ‘ and you equally 
wrong yourself, Yon are uncertain whereto 
lodge to-night—trust to my guidance. Here 
is an ancient hall, within four miles, with an’ 
old knightly Pantaloon for its lord—an all- 
be-ruffed Dame Barbara for the lady gay—a 
Jesuit, in a butler’s habit, to say grace—an’ 
old tale of Edgehifl and Worster fights to 
relish a cold venison pasty, :and a Mask of 
claret mantled with cobwebs—a bed for you 
in the priest’s hiding-hole—and, for anght I 
know, pretty Mistress Betty, the daity-maid, 
to make it ready.’ 

“¢This has no Charms fot mic, Sir,’ said’ 
Peveril, who, in spite of himsett, could not 
but be amused with the ready sketch which 
the stranger gave of many an o!4 mansion in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the owners 
retained the ancient faith of Rome. 

«“* Well, I see { cannot charin you in this 
way,’ continued his companion; ‘1 mast’ 
strike another key. I am no longer Ganlesse, 
the seminary priest, but (changing his tone, 
and snuffling in the nose) Simon Canter, a 
poor preacher of the word, who travels ‘this 
way to catl sinnérs to repentance ; and to 
strengthen, and to edity, and to tractify, 
among the scattered remnant who hold fast 
ithe truth—What say you to this, Sir?” 

“<¢T admire your versatility, Sir, and could 
be entertained with it at auother time, At 
present, sincerity is more in request.’ 

 ¢ Sincerity!” said the strauger;—* A 
child’s whistle, with bat two notes tn tt—yea, 
yea, and may, nay. Why, man, the very 
Quakers have renognced it, and have got in 
its stead a gallant recorder, cailed ypocrisy, 
that is somewhat like Sigcerity in form, bat 
of mach greater compass, and combines the 
whole gamut. Comé, be ralted—be a discipte 
of Simon Canter for the evening, and we will 
leave the old tumble-down castie ofthe knight 
aforesaid, on the left hand, Yor a new bfick- 
yuilt mansion, erected by att‘emiment satt- 
boiler trom Namptwich, who expects the 
said Simon to make a strong spirithal pickle 
for the preservation of a'sotl somewhat cor- 
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wicked world. Whatsay you? He has two 
daughters—brighter eyesnever beamed under 
a pinched hood ; and for myself, I think there 
is more fire in those who live only to love 
and to devotion, than in your court beauties, 
whose hearts are running on twenty follies 
beside. You know not the pleasure of being 
conscience-keeper to a pretty precisian, who 
in one breath repeats her foibles, and in the 
next confesses her passion. Perhaps, though, 
you may have known such in your day? 
Come, Sir, it grows too dark to see your 
blushes ; but I am sure they are burning on 
your cheek.’ 

“©You take great freedom, Sir,’ said Peveril, 
as they now approached the end of the lane, 
where it opened on a broad common ; ‘ and 

ou seem rather to count more on my for- 

rance, than you have room to do with 
safety. e are now nearly free of the lane 
which has made us companions for this last 
half hour. To avoid your further company, 1 
will take the turn to the left, upon that com- 
mon ; and if you follow me, it shall be at your 
peril. Observe, I am well armed; and you 
will fight at odds.’ 

‘¢* Not at odds,’ returned the provoking 
stranger, ‘while I have my brown jennet, 
witb which I can ride round and around you 
at pleasure ; and this text, of a handful in 
length, (shewing a pistol, which he drew from 
his ») which discharges very convincing 
doctrine on the pressure of a fore-finger, and 
is apt to equalize all odds, as you call them, 
of youth and strength. Let there be no 
strife between us, however—the moor lies 
before us—chuse your path on it—I take the 
other.’ 

“¢T wish you good night, Sir,’ said Peveril 
to the stranger. ‘I ask your forgiveness, if 
Ihave miscontrned you in any thing ; but the 
times are ous, a man’s life may de- 
pend on the society in which he travels.’ 

“¢ True,’ said the stranger; ‘ but in your 
case, the danger is' already undergone, and 
you should seek to counteract it. You have 
travelled in my company long enough to de- 
vise a handsome branch of the Popish Plot. 
How will you look, when you see come forth, 
in comely folio form, The Narrative of Simon 
Canter, ease bigs eee Ganlesse, 
concerning the ho opish Conspiracy for 
the Murther of the King, and Massacre of all 
Protestants, as given on oath to the Honour- 
able House of Commons ; setting forth, how 
far Julian Peveril, younger of Martindale 
Castle, is concerned in carrying on the 


“ ¢ How, Sir? What mean you?’ said Pe- 
veril, much startled. 

** © Nay, Sir, replied his companion, ‘ do 
not interrupt my title-page. Now that Oates 
and Bedloe have drawn the great prizes, the 
subordinate discoverers get little but by 
the sale of their narrative; and Janeway, 
Newman, Simmons, and every bookseller of 
them, will tell you that the title is half the 
narrative. Mine shall therefore set forth 
the various schemes you have communicated 
to me, of landing ten thousand soldiers trom 
the Isle of Man upon the coast of Lancashire; 
and marching into Wales, to join the ten 
thousand pi who are to be shipped 
from Spain ; and so completing the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant religion, and of the 
devoted city of London. Truly, I think sach 
a narrative, well-spiced with a few horrors, 

published i i 


and parliamenti, 
poe the market somewhat Sauer 
be still worth some twenty or thirty pieces,’ ” 


Thus enforced, Peveril at last thinks it 
better to accept the company of his perse 
vering associate; and chey spend the night 
in an extraordinary manner, with a person 
called Smith, who entertains them with the 
most exquisite wines and delicious French 
cookery. These phenomena are afterwards 
explained, and we learn that Ganlesse is no 
other than Ned Christian, an unprincipled 
villain (the uncle of Alice,) and Smith Chif- 
finch, the worthless pander to Charles II. 
What causes their union in these parts also 
forms a prominent feature in the novel; but 
before expounding such secrets we must con- 
duct Peveril to Martindale Castle, and show 
the unhappy state of affairs in that quarter. 

** It was not long ere his local acquaint- 
ance with the country enabled him to regain 
the road to Martindale, from which he had 
diverged on the preeeding evening for about 
two miles. But the roads, or rather the paths, 
of this wild country, so much satirized by 
their native poet, Cotton, were so compli- 
cated in some places, so difficult to be traced 
in others, and so unfit for hasty travelling in 
almost all, that, in spite of Julian’s utmost 
exertions, and though he made no longer 
delay upon the journey than was necessary to 
bait his liorse at a small hamlet through 
which he passed at noon, it was night-fall 
ere he reached an eminence, from which, an 
hour sooner, the battlements of Martindale- 
Castle would have been visible ; and where, 
when they were hid in night, their situation 
was indicated by a light constantly main- 
tained in a lofty tower, called the Warder’s 
Turret; and which domestic beacon had ac- 
quired, through all the neighbourhood, the 
name of Peveril’s Pole-star. 

‘This was regularly kindled at curfew 
toll, and supplied with as much wood and 
charcoal as maintained the light till sunrise ; 
and at no period was the ceremonial omitted, 
saving during the space intervening between 
the death of a Lord of the Castle and his 
interment. When this last event had taken 
place, the nightly beacon was rekindled with 
some ceremony, and continued till fate called 
the successor to sleep with his fathers. It is 
not known from what circumstances the 
practice of maintaining this light originally 
sprang. _ Tradition spoke of it doubtfully. 
Some thought it was the signal of general 
hospitality, which, in ancient times, guided 
the wandering knight, or the weary pilgrim, 
to rest and refreshment. Others spoke of it 
as a‘ jove-lighted watchfire,’ by which the 
provident anxiety of a former lady of Martin- 
dale guided her husband homewards through 
the terrors of a midnight storm. The less 
favourable construction of unfriendly neigh- 
bours of the dissenting persuasion, ascribed 
the origin and continuance of this practice, to 
the assuming pride of the family of Peveril, 
who thereby chose to intimate their ancient 
suzeraineté over t1e whole country, in the man- 
ner of the admiral, who carries the lantern in 
the poop, for the guidance of the fleet. And 
in the former times, our old friend, Master 
Solsgrace, dealt from the pulpit many a hard 
hit against Sir Geoffrey, as he that had raised 
his horn, and set up his candlestick on high. 
Certain it is, that all the Peverils, from 
father to son, had been especially attentive 
to the maintenance of this custom, as some- 
thing intimately connected with the dignit 
of their family ; and in the hands of Sir Geof- 
frey, the observance was not like to be 
omitted. 





“ Accordingly, the polar-star of Peveri! 


had continued to beam more or less brightly 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War; 
and glimmered, however faintly, during the 
subsequent period of Sir Geoffrey's depres- 
sion. But he was often heard to say, and 
sometimes to swear, that while there was a 
perch of woodland left to the estate, the old 
beacon-grate should not lack replenishing. 
All this his son Julian well knew ; and there- 
fore it was with no ordinary feeliugs of sur- 
prise and anxiety, that, looking in the direc- 
tion of the Castle, he perceived that the 
light was not visible. He halted—rubbed 
his eyes—shitted his position—and endea- 
voured, in vain, to persuade himself that he 
had mistaken the point from which the polar- 
star of his house was visible, or that some 
newly intervening obstacle, the growth of a 
plantation, perhaps, or the erection of some 
building, intercepted the light of the beacon. 
But a moment’s reflection assured him, that 
from the high and free situation which Mar- 
tindale Castie bore in reference to the sur- 
rounding country, this could not have taken 
place, and the inference necessarily forced 
itself upon his mind, that Sir Geoffrey, his 
father, was either deceased, or that the fa- 
mily must have been disturbed by some 
strange calamity, under ‘the pressure of 
which, their wonted custom, and solemn 
usage, had been neglected. 

“Under the influence of undefinable ap- 
prehension, young Peveril now struck the 
spurs into his jaded steed, and forcing him 
down the broken and steep path, at a pace 
which set safety at defiance, he arriyed at 
the village of Martindale-Moultrassie, eagerly 
desirous to ascertain the cause of this ominous 
eclipse. The street, through which his tired 
horse paced slow and reluctantly, was now 
deserted and empty ; and scarce a candie 
twinkled from a casement, excepting from 
the latticed window of the little inn, called 
the Peveri! Arms, from which a broad light 
shone, and several voices were heard in rude 
festivity.” 

Here bursting from the tap-room of the 
loyal old host, he is surprised to hear a 
well known song of the Commonwealth time, 
which some puritanical wag had written in 
reprehension of the Cavaliers, and their dis- 
solute courses, and in which his father came 
in for a lash of the satirist : 

Ye thought in the world there was no power to 
tame ye, [yes 
So you tippled and drab’d till the saints overcame 
“ Forsooth,”’ and ‘ Ne’er stir,” Sir, have van- 
quished, “ G.- d—n me,” 
Which nobody can deny. 


There was bluff old Sir Geoftrey loved brandy and 
mum well, 

And to see a beer- glass turn’d over the thumb well ; 

But he fled like the wind before Fairfax and Crom- 
well, Which nobody can deny. 


Peveril is repulsed by a varlet called Mat 
Chamberlain, who has now some influence in 
the inn ; but its owner, the six months widow 
of the ancient host, compassionates his case, 
tells him his father is in danger, if not slain, 
and fends him her palfrey for his journey to 
the C‘astle—whither he hastens, and finds Sir 
Geoffrey a prisoner to the Sectariaus : among 
these is Bridgenorth, at whom Peveril fires 
his pistol without injury. In the end the old 
Knight and his lady are carried prisoners to 
London, while Julian is allowed, on parole, 
to remain in the custody of Bridgenorth, with 





whom he goes to Moultrassie. 
The second volume concludes with these 
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events; and the third commences at Moul- 

trassie Hall, where, along with Alice, Julian 

finds an assemblage of puritans, and among 
them recognises Ganlesse. The scene here 
described is peculiar : in the night, while Sir 

Geoffrey and his lady are under convoy for 

London, our hero is rescued through an as- 

sanlt on his prison by his father’s retainers, 
and also taking Lance the gamekeeper for 
his attendant, sets out for the capital. On 
this journey, being rather forcedly placed 
behind the bar at an inn, he overhears the 
conversation of two gentlemen,whick touches 
him nearly. They are Lord Saville and Chif- 
finch, and Julian gathers from them that the 
latter has the papers with which Lady Derby 
had entrusted him, that his pistols had been 
unloaded, and that a plot was hatched to 
ruin his family, and make Alice the mistress 
of the king. In consequence of these dis- 
coveries, he follows Chiffinch on the road 
next day, and forces him to surrender back 
the dispatches so surreptitiously obtained, 
with which he reaches London in safety. 

“ We must now transport the reader to 
the magnificent hotel in — Street, in- 
hahited at this time by the celebrated George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whom Dryden 
has doomed to a painful immortality by the 
few lines which we have prefixed to this 
chapter. Amid the gay and the licentious of 
the laughing court of Charles, the Duke was 
the most licentious and most gay; yet while 
expending a princely fortune, a strong con- 
stitution, and excellent talents, in pursuit of 
frivolous pleasures, he failed not to nourish 
deeper and more extensive desigus; in which 
he only failed from want of that fixed pur- 
pose and regulated perseverance essential to 
all important enterprises, but particularly in 
Politics. 

«It was long past noon; and the usual hour 
of the Duke’s levee—if any thing could be 
termed usual where all was irregular—had 
been long past. His hall was filled with 
lacqueys and footmen, in the most splendid 
liveries ; the interior apartments, with the 
gentlemen and pages of his household, -ar- 
rayed as persons of the first quality, and in 
that respect, rather exceeding than falling 
short of the Duke in personal splendour. 
But his anti-chamber, in particular, might be 





slaughter, were not the simile too dignified 
to express that vile race, who, by a hundred 
devices all tending to one common end, live 


minister to the pleasures of summer-teeming 
luxury, or stimulate the wild wishes of lavish 
and wasteful extravagance, by devising new 
modes and fresh motives of profusion. There 
stood the Projector with his mysterious brow, 


might chuse to furnish the small preliminary 


great arcanum. There was Captain Seagull, 
undertaker for a foreign settlement, with the 
map under his arm of Indian or American 
kingdoms, beautiful as the primitive Eden, 
waiting the bold occupants, for whom a ge- 


and a fly-boat. 
quent, the gamesters, in their different forms 
and calling. This, light, young, gay in ap- 
pearance, the thoughtless youth of wit and 
pleasure—the pigeon rather than the rook— 


tured professor of 


supposed intimates of the Duke, by their bu- 
siness being supposed to refer to money mat- 
compared to a gathering of eagles to the | ters. 
citizens mixed politics with money-lending, 
was not known; but it had been long ob- 
served, that the Jews, who in general con- 
upon the wants of needy greatness, or ad-| fine themselves to the latter department, had 
become for some time faithful attendants at 
the Duke’s levee.” 


nobleman’s private chamber; and his dia- 
Pho: logue with his valet, Jerningham, is full of 
promising unbounded wealth to whomsoever | dramatic spirit. 
Ned Christian, appears, and a still stranger 
sum necessary to change egg-shells into the |scene’ ensues; but without going into the 
ravelled sleeve of court intrigue which it un- 
folds, we shall onl 
is Buckingham’s 
the wily schemes of Christian and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and obtain possession of Alice 
nerons patron should equip two brigantines | for himself before she can be introduced to 
d Thither came, fast and fre-| his royal master. 


favourite in Posse—the very muster of west- 
ern beauties—that is point first. The impu- 
dence of this Manx mongrel to be corrected 
rope at heart the same sly, shrewd, cold-|—the pride of Madame la Duchesse to be 

coded calculator as yonder old hard-fea- | pulled down—an important state intrigue to 
the same science, whose|be furthered, or baffled, as circumstances 


chances and of odds. 


fessors amongst this sordid train. 


offer his dedication. 


musician, or singer, who waits on my lord 
to receive, in solid gold, the value of the 


the preceding evening. 
“Such, and many such like, were the morn- 
ing attendants of the Duke of Buckingham— 


the horse-leech, whose cry is, ‘ Give, give.’ 
*¢ But the levee of his grace contained other 
and very different characters ; and was indeed 
as various as his own opinions and pursuits. 
Besides many of the young nobility and 
wealthy gentry of England, who made his 
Grace the glass at which they dressed them- 
selves for the day, and who learned from him 
how to travel, with the newest and best 
grace, the general Road to Ruin ; there were 
others of a graver character—discarded 
statesmen, political spies, opposition orators, 
servile tools of administration, men who met 
not elsewhere, but who regarded the Duke’s 
mansion as a sort of neutral ground; sure, 
that if he was not of their opinion to-day, 
the very circumstance rendered it most likely 
he should think with them to-morrow. The 
Puritans themselves did not shun intercourse 
with a man whose talents must have render- 
ed him formidable, even if they had not been 
united with high rank and an immense for- 
tune. Several grave personages, with black 
suits, short cloaks, and bandstrings of a for- 
mal cut, were mingled, as we see their por- 
traits in a gallery of paintings, among the 
gallants who ruffled in silk and embroidery. 
{t is true, they escaped the scandal of being 


Whether these grave and professing 


There is an animated description of this 


In the end, Ganlesse, or 


mention that its result 
etermination to traverse 


Thus he sums up: 
“To subdue a Puritan in Esse—a King’s 





£yes are grown dim with watching the dice 


render most to my own honour and glory—I 


dulcet sounds which solaced the banquet of 


all genuine descendants of the daughter of 


at midnight; and whose fingers are even| wished for business but now, and I have get 
now assisting his mental computation of] enongh of it. But Buckingham will keep his 
The fine arts, too—I| own steerage-way through shoal and through 
would it were otherwise—have their pro-| weather.” 

The poor 7 , 
poet, half ashamed, in spite of habit, of the | readers will perhaps think with us, that her 
part which he is about to perform, and 
abashed by consciousness at once of his base|of that transcendent beauty which would 
motive and his shabby black coat, lurks in| serve as the foundation for so much plotting 
yonder corner for the favourable moment to| upon and rivalry in those who had the choice 
Much better attired, ' 
the architect presents his splendid vision of] we must retarn to the story. Julian, in at- 
front and wings, and designs a palace, the 
expence of which may transfer the employer 
to a jail. But uppermost of all, the favourite 


With regard to the little Puritan, our 


portrait, as drawn by the author, is hardly 


of all the female loveliness of England. But 


tempting to deliver one of his letters to a 
priest in the Savoy, is encountered by Fe- 
nella,who draws him off under the impression 
that her mistress is in town, and it is no 
longer needful to employ her despatches. 
We are now introduced to the King. 

- - - “ Julian continued to follow her light 
and active footsteps as she glided from the 
Strand to Spring-Garden, and thence into 
the Park. 

‘ It was still early in the morning, and the 
Mall was untenanted, save by afew walkers, 
who frequented these shades for the whole- 
some purposes of airand exercise. Splendour, 
gaiety, and display, did not come forth, at 
that period, until noon was approaching. All 
readers have heard that the whole space 
where the Horse Guards are now built, 
made, in the time of Charles IT., a part of 
St. James’s Park ; and that the old building, 

now called the ‘'reasury, was a part of the 

ancient Palace of Whitehall, which was thus 

immediately connected with the Park. The 

canal had been constructed, by the celebrated 

Le Notre, for the purpose of draining the 

Park ; and it communicated with the Thames 

by a decoy, stocked with a quantity of the 

rarer water-fowl. It was towards this decoy 

that Fenella bent her way with unabated 

speed ; and they were approaching a group 

of two or three gentlemen who sauntered by 

its banks, when, on looking closely at him 

who appeared to be the chief of the arty. 

Julian felt his heart beat uncommonly thick, 

as if conscious of approaching some one of 

the highest consequence. 

“The person whom he looked upon was 

past the middle age of life, of a dark com- 

plexion, corresponding with the long, black, 

full-bottomed periwig, which he wore instead 

of his own hair. His dress was plain black 

velvet, with a diamond star, however, on his 

cloak, which hung carelessly over one shoul- 

der. His features, strongly lined, even to 

harshness, had yet an expression of dignified 

good humour; he was well and strongly 

built, walked upright and yet easily, and had 

upon the whole the air of a person of the 

highest consideration. He kept rather in 

advance of his companions, but turned and 

spoke to them, from time to time, with mach 

affability, and probably with some liveliness, 


judging by the smiles, and sometimes the 


scarce restrained laughter, by which some of 
his sallies were received by his attendants. 
They also wore only morning dresses; but 
their looks and manner were those of men of 
rank, in presence of one in station still more 
elevated. They shared the attention of their 
principal in common with seven or eight lit- 
tle black curl-haired spaniels, or rather, as 
they are now called, cockers, which attended 
their master as closely, and perhaps with as 
deep sentiments of attachment, as the bipeds 
of the group; and whose gambols, which 
seemed to afford him much amusement, he 





sometimes regulated, and sometimes encou- 
raged, In addition to this pastime, alacquey, 






















or groom, was also in attendance, with one 
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or two little baskets and bags, from which 
the gentleman we have described took, from 
time to time, a handful of seeds, and anused 
himself with throwing them to the water-fowl. 

“This, the King’s favourite occupation, 
together with his remarkable countenance, 
and the deportment of the rest of the com- 
pany towards him, satisfied Julian Peveril 
that he was approaching, perhaps indeco- 
rously, near the person of Charles Stuart, the 
second of that unhappy name, 

“* While he hesitated to follow his dumb 
guide any nearer, and felt the embarrass- 
ment of being unable to communicate to her 
his repugnance to further intrusion, a person 
in the royal retinue touched a light and lively 
air on the flageolet, at a signal from the 
King, who desired to have some tune re- 
peated which had struck him in the theatre 
on the rem d evening. While the good- 
natured Monarch marked time with his foot, 
and with the motion of his hand, Fenella con- 
tinued to approach him, and threw into her 


_ manner the appearance of one who was at- 


tracted, as it were in spite of herself, by the 
sounds of the instrament, ; 

* Anxious to know how this was to end, 
and astonished to see the dumb girl imitate 


' $0 accurately the manner of one who actually 
heard the musical notes, Peveril also drew 


near, thongh at somewhat greater distance. 
* The King looked good-humouredly at 
both, as if he admitted their musical enthu- 


, siasm as an excuse for their intrusion; but 


his eyes became rivetted on Fenella, whose 
face and appearance, although rather sin- 
gular than beautiful, had something in them 
wild, fantastic, and, as being so, even capti- 
vating, to an eye which had been gratified 
perhaps to satiety with the ordinary forms of 
female beauty. She did not appear to notice 


chow closely she was observed; but as if 


acting under an irresistible impulse, derived 
from the sounds to which she seemed to listen, 
she undid the bodkia round which her long 
tresses were winded, and flinging them sud- 
denly over her slender person, as if using 
them as a natural veil, she began to dance 
with infinite grace and agility to the. tune 
which the flageolet played.” 

The King is charmed with this exhibition, 
and sends the parties to the palace, where 
they are received in the apartments of Ma- 
dame Chiffinch—the secret scene of royal 
pleasures. Here a melé eminently dramatic 
ensues, Alice has been betrayed to the same 

lace for the infamous purposes of her uncle ; 

nckingham has pursued her, and has Mrs. 
Chiffineh as his ally ; Julian and Fenella are 
together, with the latter lady and Empson, 
when the king, alias old diiwiey, enters, 
and after’ some badinage with the petite 
maitresse, the conversation thus proceeds : 

- - “¢ Itstrikes me that Chiffinch said you 


had company—some country cousin, or such 


amatter—Is there not such a person?’ 
“<« There is a young person from the 


country,’ said Mistress Chiffinch, striving to 


conceal a considerable portion of embarrass- 
ment; ‘ but she is unprepared for such an 
honour as.to be admitted into your Majesty’s 
preseace, and——’ 

*** And therefore the fitter to receive it, 
ere is nothing in nature so 
beautiful as the first blush of a little rustic 
between joy and fear, and wonder and cu- 
riosity, Itis the down on the peach—pity it 
gece so soon!—the fruit remains, bat the 
first high colouring and exquisite flavour are 


gone.—Never put up thy lip for the matter, 
Chiffinch, for it is as I tell you; so pray let 
us have la belle cousine.’ 

‘© Mistress Chiffinch, more embarrassed 
than ever, again advanced towards the door 
of communication, which she had beew in the 
act of opening when his Majesty entered. 
But jast as she coughed pretty loudly, per- 
haps as a signal to some one within, voices 
were again heard in a raised toue of alterca- 
tion—the door was flung open, and Alice 
rushed out of the inner apartment, followed 
to the door of it by the enterprising Duke of 
Buckingham, who stood fixed with astonish- 
ment on finding his pursuit of the flying fair 
one had hurried him into the presence of the 
King. 
Alice Bridgenorth appeared too much 
transported with anger to permit her to pay 
attention to the rank or character of the com- 
pany into which she had thus snddenly en- 
tered. ‘Iremain no longer here, madam,’ 
she said to Mistress Chiffinch, in a tone of 
uncontrollable resolution ; ‘ I leave instantly 
a house where I am exposed to company 
which { detest, and to solicitations which I 
despise.’ 

‘The dismayed Mistress Chiffinch could 
only implore her, in broken whispers, to be 
silent ; adding, while she pointed to Charles, 
who stood with his eyes fixed rather on his 
audacions courtier than on the game which 
he pursued, ‘ The King—the King!’ 

“<¢ Tf Lamin the King’s presence,’ said 
Alice, alond, and in the same torrent of pas- 
sionate feeling, while her eyes sparkled 
through tears of resentment and_ insulted 
modesty, ‘ it is ihe better—itis his Majesty’s 
duty to protect me; aud on his protection I 
throw myself.’ 

“‘ These words, which were spoken aloud, 
and boldly, at once recalled Julian to himself, 
who had hitherto stood, as it were, bewilder- 
ed. He approached Alice, and whispering 
in her ear that she had beside her one who 
would defend her with his life, implored her 
to trust to his guardianship in this emergency, 

** Clinging to his arm in all the ecstasy of 
gratitude and joy, the spirit which had so 
lately invigorated Alice in her own defence, 
gave way in a flood of tears, when she saw 
herself supported by him whom perhaps she 
most wished to recognize as her protector. 
She permitted Peveril gently to draw her 
back towards the screen betore which he had 
been standing; where, holding by his arm, 
but at the same time endeavouring to conceal 
herself behind him, they waited the conclu- 
sion of a scene so singular.” 

A most ingeniously wrought dispute ensues 
between the King and Buckingham—At the 
close of which, Alice and Julian are brought 
to the notice and inquiries of the King— 

*** And who art thou thyself, man?’ said 
the Sovereign; ‘for though every thing 
which wears boddice and breast-knot has a 
right to speak to a King, and be answered, 
I know not that they have a title to audience 
through an envoy extraordinary.’ 

*¢T am Julian Peveril of Derbyshire,’ 
answered the supplicant, ‘the son of Sir 
Bootsy Peveril of Martindale Castle, 
who — —’ 

*** Body of me—the old Worcester man?’ 
said the ing. © Oddsfish, I remember him 
well—some harm has happened to him, { 
think—Is he not dead, or very sick at least?’ 

‘<< Til at ease, and it please your Majesty 
but not illin health. He has been impriso 





on account of alleged accession to this Plot.’ 





eed 
** Look you there," said the ; I 
knew he was in trouble; and yet | to 


help the stout old Knight, I can hardly tell. 
I can scarce escape suspicion of the Plot 
myself, though the principal object of it is 
to take away my own life.” Were L to stir to 
save a plotter, I should certainly be brought 
in as an accessary.—Buckingham, thon hast 
some interest with those who built this fine 
state engine, or at least whe have driven it 
on—be good-natured for once, though it is 
scarcely thy wont, and interfere to shelter 
our old Worcester friend, Sir Godfrey. You 
have not forgot him?’ 

“¢No, Sir,’ answered the Duke ; ‘for I 
never heard the name.’ 

“¢It is Sir Geoffrey, his Majesty would 
say,’ said Julian.’ 

‘** And if his Majesty did say Sir Geoffrey, 
Master Peveril, I cannot see of what use 
I can be to your father,’ replied the Duke, 
coldly. ‘He is accused of a heavy crime; 
and a British subject so accused can have no 
shelter either from prince or peer, but must 
stand to the award and deliverance of God 
and his country.’ 

“«* Now, Heaven forgive thee thy hypo- 
crisy, George,’ said the King, hastily. ‘I 
would rather hear the devil preach religion 
than thee teach patriotism. Thou knowest 
as well as I, that the nation is in a scarlet 
fever for fear of the poor Catholics, who 
are not two men to five hundred; and that 
the public mind is so harassed with new 
narrations of conspiracy, -and fresh horrors 
every day, that people have as little real sense 
of what is just or unjust, as men who talk 
in their sleep of what is sense or nonsense. 
I have borne, and borne with it—I have seen 
blood flow on the scaffold, fearing to thwart 
the nation in its fury—and I pray to God 
that I or mine be not called on to answer 
for it. I will no longer swim with the tor- 
rent, which honour and ience call upon 
me to stem—I will act the part of a Sove- 
reign, and save my people from doing in- 
justice, even in their own despite.’ 

“Charles walked hastily up and down the 
room as he expressed these unwonted senti- 
ments, with energy equally unwonted. After 
a momentary pause, the Duke answered him 
gravely, ‘ Spoken like a Royal King, Sir; 
but, pardon me, not like a King of England.’ 

‘** Charles paused, as the Duke spoke, he- 
side a window which looked full on White- 
hall, and his eye was involuntarily attracted 
by the fatal window of the Banquetting 
House, out of which his unhappy father was 
conducted to execution. Charles was natu- 
rally, or, more~ properly, constitutionally, 
brave; but a-life of pleasure, together with 
the habit of governing his course rather by 
what was expedient than by what was right, 
rendered him unapt to dare the same scene 
of danger or of martyrdom, which had closed 
his father’s life and reign; and the thought 
came over his half-formed resolution, like the 
rain upon a kindling beacon.” - - - 

Peveril delivers Lady Derby's papers into 
the King’s own hand, and retires with Alice 
and Fenella from the palace. On their way 
to the river side, they are beset by two bravos 
in the service of Buckingham. Peveril en- 
gages one of these, and after a good deal of 
fencing, runs him through the body; but in 
Be mean time Alice is abducted, and the 

etiella disappears. Being arrested for the 
crime, our hero is carried before a apg hed 
the peace (a portrait, we presume, as the 
character S curiously drawn,) and by him 
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gol is also drawn with strong and peculiar | know, that to love as I would love, would be| Court. They defend themselves bravely, and 


‘ Committed to Newgate. The captain of this|or through the reports of others—but I do|the assoilzied prisoners as they leave the 
fines 


. In consideration of extra garnish, he|to yield not an iota to avarice, not one inch| are rescued, thongh the affair is rendered 
sends the prisoner to thé cell of Sir Geoffrey, | to vanity, not to sacrifice the slightest feel-|rather farcical by the situations of their 
but cruelly breaks the word of promise to/ing to interest or to ambition; but to give|dwarf companion. In the house where they 


his father, but the famous dwarf Sir Geoffrey | affection.’ 
Hudson, in limning whom the anthor has 

availed h Q E 
' of the period. During the night the cell is 
_ Peveril freedom if he will renounce Alice ;|/how often do 


_ ip anger. 


_into Derbyshire on a false scent after his| merited and repaid their devotion.’ 
niece, and employs one of his agents, the 


“¢¢ Perhaps the very reverse,’ said the 


famous Colonel Blood, to dog and detain] Dnke; ‘ and for your simile, I can see little 
resemblance. I cannot charge my spaniel 
with any perfidy ; but for my mistresses—to 


him. Having now time on his hands, he 


visits a portion of his Palace devoted to gal- 
lantry, and called the Nunnery, where he 


supposes Alice to be confined. Instead of 


her he finds Zarah, an oriental enchantress, 
(in reality. onr old acquaintance, Venella,) 
and a dialogue of greatspirit ensues between 
them, of which we cannot resist a specimen : 

¢ Tarry a little, my Princess,’ said the 
Duke ; ‘ and remember, that you have volun- 
tarily entered yourself as pledge for another; 
and by any penalty which it is my pleasure 
to exact. None must brave Buckingham with 
impunity.’ 

‘¢]T am in no hurry to depart, if your 
Grace hath any commands for me.’ 

“ ¢ What, are you neither afraid of my re- 
sentment, nor of my love, fair Zarah?’ said 
the Duke. 

“© Of neither, by this glove,’ answered 
the lady. * Your resentment must be a petty 
passion indeed, if it could stoop to sucha 

elpless object as I am; and for your love— 
good lack! good lack !’ 

“* And why good lack, with such a tone 
‘of contempt, lady? Think you Buckingham 
cannot love, or has never been beloved in 
return ?’ 

“¢ He may have thought himself beloved,’ 
said the maiden ; ‘ but by what slight crea- 
‘tures !—things whose heads could be ren- 
dered giddy by a playhouse rant—whose 
brains were only filled with red-heeled shoes 
and satin baskins—and who run altogether 
mad on the argument of a George and a star.’ 

“** And are there no such frail fair ones in 
your climate, most scornful Princess?’ said 
the Duke. 

“© There are,’ said the lady ; ‘ but men 
rate them as parrots and monkeys—things 
without either sense or sonl; head or heart. 
The nearness we bear to the sun has purified, 
while it strengthened, our passions. The ici- 
cles of your frozen climate shall as soon 
hammer ‘hot bars into ploughshares, as shall 
the foppery and folly of your pretended gal- 
antry make an instant’s impression on a 
breast like mine.’ 

** Yon speak like one who knows what 
assion is,’ said the Duke. *¢ Sit down, fair 
ady, and grieve not that I detain you. Who 

Can cousent to part with a tongue of so much 
melody, or an eye of such expressive elo- 


quence ! You have known, then, what it is to 
ove? 


confess truth, I must always be in a cursed 


them before they leave me.’ 
**¢ And they serve you but rightly, my 
lord; for what are you?—Nay, frown not, 
for you must hear the truth for once. Nature 
has done its part, and made a fair outside, 
and courtly education has added its share. 
You are noble, it is the accident of birth— 
handsome, it is the caprice of Nature—gene- 
rous, because to give is more easy than to 


your tailor—well-natured in the main, be- 
cause you have youth and health—brave, be- 
cause to be ‘otherwise were to be degraded 
—and witty, because you cannot help it.’ 
“The Duke darted a glance on one of the 
large mirrors. ‘* Noble, and handsome, and 
court-like, generous, well attired, good-hu- 
moured, brave, and witty!—-You allow me 
more, madam, than I have the slightest pre- 
tension to, and surely enough to make my 
way, at some point at least, to female favonr.’ 
‘¢* T have neither allowed you a heart nor 
ahead,’ said Zarah, calmly.—* Nay, never 
redden as if you would fly at me. t bey not 
but nature may have given yon both; but 
folly has confounded the one, and selfishness 
perverted the other. The man whom I call 
deserying the name, is one whose thoughts 
and exertions are for others, rather than 
himself,—whose high purpose is adopted on 
just principles, and never abandoned while 
heaven or earth afford means of accomplish- 
ing it. He is one who will neither seek an 
indirect advantage by a specious road, or 
take an evil path to gain a real good purpose. 
Such a man were one for whom a woman’s 
heart should beat constant while he breathes, 
and break when he dies.’” 

On coming to rather closer quarters, she 
leaps from the window and escapes. 

We are now shifted again to the Tower, 
which the King visits, and there meets with 
an affecting incident in the sudden death of 
an old Cavalier, Major Coleby, employed as 
a warden. This incident, and the honest 
counsels of the Duke of Ormond, dispose 
the King favourably towards his old friends. 
The Peverils are tried, (together with Hud- 
son) and acquitted through his Majesty’s 
underhand interference. The trial before 
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Scroggs, and with Dr. Oates for a witness, 


hurry if I wonld haye the credit of changing 


refuse—well apparelled, it is to the credit of 


his ear by giving him as a companion, not|up ALL to fidelity of heart and reciprocal|take refuge the plot thickens, for Major 


Bridgenorth appears to them from a con- 


‘* ¢ And how many women, think you, are|cealed door, and they are forcibly detained 
imself pretty freely of the writings | capable of feeling such disinterested passion?’ | by a puritanical force there assembled for 
‘¢¢ More, by thousands, than there are|treasonable designs. Into this conspiracy 
mysteriously entered by a yisitant, who offers | men who merit it,’ answered Zarah. ‘ Alas, 
ou see the female, pale, and 
bunt this he rejects, and the Being vanishes | wretched, and degraded, still following with 
: patient constancy the footsteps of some pre- 
Young Peveril, at the opening of the Jast} dominating tyrant, and submitting to all his 
volume, is removed to the Tower; and in| injustice with the endurance of a faithful and 
the meantime Buckingham, with his usual| misused spaniel, who prizes a look from his 
yersatility, coalesces with the Duchess of| master, though the surliest groom that ever 
Portsmouth, and resolyes to sacrifice the in- | disgraced humanity, more than all the plea- 
 trigue in which he had engaged with Chris-| sure which the world beside can furnish 
tian. For this purpose he advises him to go| them? Think what such would be to one who 


Buckingham is compelled by Christian, and 
it is determined that very night to seize the 
Court and coerce the King. At the Conrt 
all is ignorant gaicty, till on some musical 
instruments being brought ip, Hudson steps 
out of a bass viol, and reveals the ae. 
Buckingham is hastily sent for, and other 
measures taken; and all the intricacies of 
the Novel are more involved as the moment 
for untying them arrives. But in aiding 
this purpose we will be no party; and in 
order that our readers may enjoy the de- 
nouement, we will only state, that Bucking- 
ham is forgiyen by his easy sovereign, Chris- 
tian banished, with Zarah, or Fenella, his 
partner in exile; Bridgenorth a voluntary 
exile ; and the estates of Peveril and Moul- 
trassie united on the happy marriage of 
Julian and Alice. 

We have left ourselves no space for re- 
mark, but shall next Saturday devote a few 
columns to that task. 





JOURNAL OF A HORTICULTURAL TOUR, &¢. 
Concluded.) 

Tue description of Brussels and its vicinity 
is full, and yery particular as far as relates 
to the peculiar department of our travellers. 
In the green market, the supply of culinary 
vegetables was not very extensiye ; but the 
articles were good of their kind. The same 
praise, howeyer, could not be bestowed on 
the fruits. The method of cultivating that 
excellent variety of the common cabbage, 
which yields the far-famed Brussels sprouts, 
is detailed ; and consists, chiefly, in pinching 
off the principal head of the cabbage, so as 
to favour the production of lateral shoots, A 
most interesting account is given of Pro- 
fessor Van Mons, who appears to be as ex- 
cellent and enthusiastic a horticulturist as he 
is acknowledged to be a chemist. His col- 
lection of seedling fruit-trees is yery exten- 
sive ; and he has produced several new and 
exquisite pears and apples. In the course 
of his conversations, he made the following 
important communication as the result of his 
individual experience : 

“That by sowing the seeds of new varieties 
of fruits, we may expect, with much greater 
probability, to obtain other new kinds of good 
quality, than by employing the seeds even of 
the best old established sorts. He likewise 
gave it as his opinion, that if the kernels of 
old varieties were to be sown, it would be 
better to employ those from other countries, 
similar in climate: to sow, for example, the 
seeds of English and of American apples ip 
Brabant, or those of the north of Germany in 
Scotland, and vice versa.” 

We may add, that we have seen some ex- 
cellent new sorts of apples raised from sowin 
the seeds of American apples in England. 
We cannot pretend to offer any ex plahation 
of Van Mons’ observations; but the latter 
art of them is of great importance in natu- 
talizing both the fruits and vegetables of 
warmer climates to our own climate. It is 
in vain to think of naturalizing a plant in a 
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brought from the torrid zone ; but the same 
plant may be completely naturalized by car- 

ing the seed first to a climate a very few 
degrees colder, and thus progressively ad- 
vancing, from climate to climate, northward. 
Thus rice is grown in the north of Germany ; 
but rice directly brought from Italy will not 
even vegetate in Germany. 

The greatest novelty in Brussels, to our 
tourists, was the Frog-market ; and as we do 
not recollect seeing it described in any other 
book of travels, we will extract the entire 
description, with all its decorative Scotti- 
cisms, for the satisfaction of our readers: 

“In a lane hard by the green and fruit- 
stalls, we fell in with the Frog-market, which 
was a novelty to us. The animals are brought 
alive in pails and cans, and are sold by tale. 
The frog-women are arranged on forms, like 
the oyster-women in the Edinburgh fish- 
market, and, like them, they prepare the ar- 
ticle for the purchaser on the spot: as the 
oyster-woman dexterously opens the shells 
with her gully, the frog-woman shows no less 
adroitness, although more barbarity, in the 
exercise of her scissors : with these she clips 
off the hind limbs (being the only parts used,) 
flaying them at the same time with great 
rapidity, and sticking them on wooden 
skewers. Many hundreds of the bodies of 
the frogs, thus cruelly mangled, were crawl- 
ing in the kennel, or lying in heaps, till they 
should be carried off in the dust carts. 

** We may mention, that the species thus 
used as food (Rana esculenta) has never been 
observed by us as a native of Scotland, though 
it is marked in natural history works as a 
British species. It is generally larger, and 
more arched on the back, than our common 
frog (Rana temporaria ;) and the colour is 
rather green, while ours is rather yellow. 
We noticed, however, many specimens, per- 
haps males, marked longitudinally over the 
back with three faint yellow lines.” 

Our worthy Caledoniaus do not inform us 
whether they ventured to taste a pasty made 
with these hind quarters, after the scene they 
witnessed. For our own parts, having been 
accustomed to contemplate nearly as much 
cruelty practised by the females who sell and 
skin live eels in London, we were easily pre- 
vailed on to partake of a frog pasty in Paris; 
and, in common with several of our country- 
men who tasted it at the same table, we pro- 
nounced it to be, decidedly, the best of the 
French dishes. Frogs, however, are expen- 
sive, and a rarity even in Paris; and are 
only seen at the tables of the opulent. 

From Brussels our travellers proceeded on 
to Paris, through Enghien, Tournay and Lille, 
all important places to the eye of the horticul- 
turist. In their account of the French me- 
tropolis, they properly confine their remarks 
almost entirely to their own department : 
and in this their subject-matter is sufficient 
to occupy more than one fourth of the vo- 
lume. 

Inthe Marché des Innocens, Mr. Macdonald 
found the vegetables, both in quantity and 
quality, equal to his expectations, The chief 
novelties were the navet, or French turnip, 
some varieties of the haricot, or kidney-bean, 
uncommon in England, and pompions of large 
dimensions. We have been often surprised 
that the use of the pompion, which is easily 
cultivated in Great Britain, has not been in- 
troduced as a culinary vegetable into our 
markets. The French generally employ it in 
soups. The magnificent Jardins des Plantes 


Natural History, a School of Practical Agri- 


Museum, and a Menagerie. It is the only 
object in the French metropolis which has 
excited the envy of the better informed of 
our countrymen ; and has drawn from them 
a reluctant acknowledgment of the inferiority 
in this respect of the British capital. No 
parallel to it, certainly, can be found in any 
part of the world ; itstands alone, a splendid 
example for imitation, in the eyes of Europe. 

A visit to St. Germains afforded compara- 
tively little of interest; and although the 
Gardens of the Tuilleries are favourably 
spoken of, yet we find our Horticulturists 
more in their element in speaking of one of 
the most iateresting sights in Paris, at Jeast 
in our opinion—the Marché aur Fleurs; but 
the season of the year (September) pre- 
vented them from seeing it to the greatest 
advantage. In this delightful exhibition, 
however, the capricionsness of fashion pro- 
duces a monotony which is to be regretted. 

“‘Every year some particular kind of 
flower comes into fashion, and is bonght up 
with avidity, ae ped at high prices. It 
is the business of cultivators to mark these 
caprices, and to gratify them. The demand 
naturally increases the production of the 
favourite plant, all the cultivators directing 
their attention to its propagation. The mar- 
ket is glutted, the price falls, the flower is 
sported by the bourgeoisie, and forthwith goes 
out of fashion.” 

The principal novelty at Malmaison is 
what our tourists denominate “ the original 
bulb of Brunsvigia Josephine.” The splendid 
head of flowers which this bulb produced in 
1817, and which is figured in Redouté’s 
work on the Liliacez, measures, in its de- 
cayed state, three feet and a half in diameter; 
and the bulb, “ at the surface of the soil, two 
feet and a halfin circumference.” For the 
sake of those unacquainted with the great 
age to which plants attain, we may mention 
that.there is an orange-tree, still living and 
vigorous, in the orangery at Versailles, which 
is well ascertained to be four hundred years 
old. ‘It is designated the Bourbon, having 
belonged to the celebrated Constable of that 
name in the beginning of the 16th century, 
and been confiscated to the crown in 1522, at 
which time it was 100 years old. A crownis 
placed on its caissé, with this inscription 
painted below, ‘ Semé en 1421.’ ” 

The most instructive part of the Volume is 
the account which our travellers give of the 
culture of the peach in the peach-gardens of 
Montreuil. To the exclusive attention indeed 
which the cultivators in this village have 
given to the culture of the peach tribe, for a 
long succession of years, is to be attributed 
the superiority of this fruit, as it appears in 
the Paris market, which is acknowledged all 
over Europe. The principal and most scien- 
tific cultivator is John Mozarel, the author of 
a work, Sur la Cultivation du Pécher, 1814; anda 
very detailed account is given of his method 
of training and pruning, from which, how- 
ever, we cannot make any extracts without 
mutilating the whole. But we strongly re- 





greatly excited the admiration of our tour- 


ists, as it does that of all travellers who visit | not possess Mozarel’s work, and who raise 
Paris; and by frequent inspections of it,| their own 
their description, at least as far as regards | anxious to see their tables well su 
horticulture and agriculture, is more syste-| this delicious fruit. Our climate is certainly 
matical than any other which we have read | less favourable than that of 
in English publications. This national esta-| cultivation of the peach, which is a native of 
blishment contains seventy acres of ground, | Persia, and attains high perfection in Europe 
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peaches, and are consequent 
ied wit 


for the 


But much may be effected by proper manage- 


culture and of Comparative Anatomy, a|ment; and inno place can better informa- 


tion be obtained on this subject than in the 
Montreuil Gardens. 
We must now take leave of our tourists ; 
who, in returning to Scotland, visited and 
carefully examined the best gardens in the 
neighbourhood of London ; a portion of their 
task which we wish they had performed as 
effectually previous to embarking for the con- 
tinent, as they would then have informed 
themselves that many things which they have 
regarded as novelties in the Dutch and the 
French gardens, are already familiar to Eng- 
lish horticulturists. We would also have 
been better satisfied had the Deputation 
pointed out more explicitly those circum- 
stances which they met with worthy ofimi- 
tation, in the practical part of gardening, in 
the course of their Tour, and had given a 
list, in the Appendix to the volume, of such 
nee as they were disposed to think might 
introduced with advantage into this 
country. We nevertheless regard the Volume 
as one of very great interest, not only to the 
horticulturist, but to the general reader, as it 
fills up a hiatus which we always lamented in 
the descriptions of travellers, and enables 
those who do not possess the means or the 
inclination for travelling, to complete their 
knowledge of Holland, the Netherlands, and 
part of France, as far as it can be obtained 
from books. 





MISS HAWKINS’ ANECDOTES, &c. 8vo. 


A REVIEWER ought to be kind to Miss Haw- 
kins, for she makes his office as near a sine- 
cure as any author can do. We have but to 
read and pick out the plums, as we did last 
week, to the manifest gratification of all the 
lovers of light and amusing literature. Speak- 
ing of other neighbours at Twickenham, 
besides Garrick, Lady Tweedale, &c, &c. 
Miss H. says— 

“The more humble dwelling opposite us, 
had been a laboratory, productive of great 
annoyance to the neighbourhood. It was, 
some years before the time I speak of, occu- 
pied by Ward, the celebrated inventor of 
those medicines which bear his name. The 
nuisance this proved to the inhabitants of 
Twickenham, obliged the parish to have re- 
course to law; and the question of nuisance 
or no nuisance was argued in Westminster 
Hall. Obliquely opposite. to this noisome 
manufactory, there dwelt a superannuated 
Admiral, of the name of Fox, who of neces- 
sity was called as a witness to the existing 
evil. It is well known to be a forensic re- 
source in such a business, to disconcert a 
witness as much as possible, when uoder 
cross-examination by the opposite party ; and 
Admiral Fox having been supposed to be not 
quite in his best fighting-humour when on 
some important service, he was a little open 
to this species of attack. He had already 
declared upon oath that the stench of these 
works was intolerable; and he was now re- 
quired to say what this intolerable smell re- 
sembled. It is not always easy to hit in- 
stantly on a comparison, especially under 
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~ gled;—he could only repeat ‘ Like? like? I 


don’t know what it is like ;—it is like the 
horridest smell I ever smelt.’ The interro- 
gating barrister seemed now to have got hold 
of some proposition on which to raise a 
theory. ‘ Was it like gunpowder, Mr. Ad- 
miral?’ said he. The whole Court took it; 
—the langh went round, and the witness re- 
treated to his place. - - - 

“ At the commencement of the American 
war, Mr. Grenville, then in power, wishing 
to know how the quaker-colonists stood af- 
fected, sent a message to Dr. Fothergill, in- 
timating that he was indisposed, and desiring 
to see him in the evening. The doctor came, 
aud his patient immediately entering on the 

pular topic of American affairs, drew from 

im the information he wanted. The con- 
versation held through a large portion of the 
evening, and it was concluded by Mr. Gren- 
ville’s saying he found himselfso much better 
for the doctor’s visit, that he would not trouble 
him to prescribe. In parting, Mr. Grenville 
slipt five guineas into the doctor’s hand, 
which Fotuergill surveying, said with a dry 
arch tone, ‘At this rate, friend, I will spare 
thee an hour now and then.’ 

“Another of his anedotes was this: Dr. 
Brocklesby, who was pe best known as 
the medical friend of Johnson, was, as the 
then Duchess of Richmond herself used to 
relate, sent for to see her woman, who was 
so ill as to be confined to her bed. In the 
hall he was met by the Duke’s valet, who 
was the woman’s husband, and who either by 
nature or locality was as warm a politician as 
the doctor. Public affairs being then pecu- 
liarly critical, they became so interested in 
debate, that the patient was little thought on 
as they ascended the stairs, nor did the con- 
versation relax when they reached the sick 
woman’s chamber. In short, they both 
quitted the room, returned down stairs, and 
the doctor quitted Richmond-house, without 
either of them being aware that they neither 
had looked at the patient, or spoken to her, 
or of her. - - - 

“ { remember to have heard it said of Dr. 
Schomberg, that it was his ‘ ruse,” when con- 
sulted at home, to lay two guineas, the one 
on the other, near him on his table, from 
whence his patients were to infer that his 
fee was of that sum.” 

Of another Dr. Schomberg, it is told that 
he obtained an English plum-pudding at 
Paris by throwing the recipe of an old 
cookery book into the form of a prescrip- 
tion, and sending it to the apothecary to 


be made up... To prevent all possibility of 


error, he directed that it should be boiled 
in a cloth, and sent in the same cloth, 
to be applied at an hour specified. At this 
hour it arrived, borne by the apothecary’s 
assistant, and preceded by the apothecary 
himself, drest, according to the professional 
formality of the time, with a sword. Seeing 


when he entered the apartment, instead of 


signs of sickness, a table well-filled and sur- 
rounded by very merry faces, he perceived 
that he was made a party in a joke that 
tuned on himself, and indignantly laid 
his hand on his sword; but an invitation to 
taste his own cookery appeased him, and all 
was well, - - - - 

The Duke of Leeds “‘ proves a contributor 
to this work, of two anecdotes, the first of 
which he related to the gentleman on whom 
he designed to practise his whimsical joke ;— 
it was this :— 


“When Secretary of State, in going home 
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from his office on foot and alone, he was one 
night attacked on Constitution-hill by two 
footpads, who having taken his money de- 
manded his watch. It was very valuable, and 
he had deposited it sosecurely, thathe thought 
he might venture to deny having one: he did 
so; and at the moment, and while the men 
had their hands on him, the watch itself be- 
trayed him by striking. The hour was un- 
fortunately twelve !—he heard it; and, as he 
said himself, thought it never would cease 
striking. He gave his life up for gone; but 
providentially the men did not hear it, and 
made off with what they had obtained. A 
strong sense of this wonderful escape re- 
mained on the Duke’s mind, - - - 

“The other anecdote the Duke told my 
father, and it was this :— 

“The Duchess of Queensberry, of eccen- 
tric memory, at an evening-assembly at her 
own house, wanted to get rid of the late Sir 
George Warren, who was one of the com- 
pany. Rude hints from such a personage 
went for nothing ;—perhaps they might be 
interpreted as favour. To make her meaning 
perfectly understood, she ordered a servant 
to bring a broom and follow him, sweeping 
till the annoyance should be intolerable, and 
thus she effected her purpose. To have been 
affronted, or to have shown any resentment, 
would have been almost to condescend to a 
level with a person so privileged. 

“ Her Grace of Queensberry, when once 
thought on, cannot be instantly forgotten. 
When young and unmarried, Lady Rochester, 
her mother, had bespoken for her a court- 
dress ; and such a dress being at that time 
very costly, a piece of a cheaper silk was 
put into the back-part of the petticoat under 
the train, which so offended the young lady, 
that she drest herself with the back-part of 
her petticoat in front, toexpose her mother’s 
frugality. 

** Another anecdote of this bizarre Duchess 
was told to my father by the late Colonel 
St. Paul. The Earl of Clarendon at the time 
was a Villiers: in consequence of descent 
from the Hyde family he had been created 
Earl of Clarendon, at which the Duchess, 
who was of an elder branch of the Hydes, 
was so offended, that she exclaimed, ‘ What 
does this fellow mean by powdering himselt 
with the dust of my ancestors ?’” 

Of Mrs. Gally, the widow of Dr. Gally, 
who held the living of St. Giles’ in the fields, 
the ancestor of Mr. Gally Knight, we have 
some interesting particulars. 

“Her dress (says our author) I suppose 
she had never altered from the time of her 
marriage; and where she found any body 
to make her clothes, I can hardly imagine. 
Hating domestic trouble, but disposed to 
be very exact, her dinners were ordered by 
a rotation-bill of fare ;—and she had a mea- 
sure for all her house linen, such as nobody 
else had. 

‘“‘ The society at her house is the circum- 
stance which makes me present her to the 
reader. It was delectable: the time I speak 
of, was when what were generally called 
‘running visits,’ were the fashion, As the 
ambition for or the necessity of a large ac- 
quaintance increased, they were called ‘ flying 
visits ;’ and when that ambition, or necessity, 
had increased them so as to render ‘ personal 
service’ impossible, ‘squib visits,’ till the 
matter was wholly given up in despair, and 
assemblies, large parties, and ‘at homes,’ 
succeeded. The last indeed many persons, 
even then, adopted, by being at home one 
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evening in a week; but that was inconve- 
nient, as in some families it showed the pan- 
city of connexions, and in others something 
usually wccurred to make going out on that 
evening desirable. But Mrs. Gally’s was 
an incessant ‘at home,’ and I question 
whether she ever sat an evening without 
visitors. On Sunday evenings she had a 
formidable circle, -- - - it was very attrac- 
tive, as will be confessed when I state the 
names of a few whom I remember there. - - 

‘Of these circles were Dr. Hurd, before 
and after he wasa bishop. Dr. Kaye, after- 
wards Sir Richard Kaye and Dean of Lincoln 
—Dr. Warburton and his lady—Bishop and 
Mrs. Moss—Bishop Hallifax and his amiable 
lady—Dean Tucker—Sir John Russell— 
Mr. Palmer, the steward of the Bedford 
estate—the present and trnly venerable 
Mr. Burton, till lately a Welsh Judge— 
Dr. Gloster Ridley—and many o hers whom 
I have heard’ Sir J. and Lady H. mention, 
but of whom I know nothing more. 

“Of Dr. Hurd it may perhaps not be 
known to all into whose hands these volumes 
may come, that, in case Buonaparte had 
landed in this country, it was the intention 
of our late venerable and beloved Sovereign 
to have removed his family to Hartlebury, 
the residence, at that time, of Dr. H., as 
Bishop of Worcester.” 

Of Bishop Hoadley a note relates the fol- 
lowing : 

- -- “He had been Bishop of Bangor, and 
was thence translated to Hereford, to the 
great displeasure of the clergy of that see ; 
who, endeavouring in every way to affront 
him, gave publicity to a distich, 

‘ The Lord in his anger 
Sent the Bishop of Bangor,’ 

and named a dog belonging to some one about 
the church, ‘ Hoadley.’ When he was trans- 
lated to Salisbury, some of those gentlemen 
being in London, thought fit to pay him a 
visit of congratulation there. He received 
them with the utmost politeness and good- 
humour, and invited them to dine on a future 
day ;—‘ and pray,’ added his Lordship, ‘bring 
my namesake with you.’ 

“When his son wrote ‘The Suspicions 
Husband,’ and sent it to him, he returned it 
with nothing more than the remark, that, 
contrary to the usual practice, he had spelt 
the word prophane with anf, My father con- 
ceived this to be a mean of avoiding all com- 
mendation of a play that had so little of a 
moral tendency in it.” 

Of another churchman eminent for polite 
literature, Miss H. thus writes : 

“I ought not to conclude my sketch of 
Dr. Percy, without recording a conversation 
in which he gave some curious particulars of 
Shenstone, the wailing poet of the Leasowes, 
who, as well as the artificial paradise which 
he created, seems now ‘ well nigh ' forgotten, 
The Bishop said, that in his taste for rural 
pleasures, he was finical to a ludicrous degree 
ofexcess. Inthe purchase of a cow, he re- 
garded nothing but the spots on her hide ; if 
they were beautiful, all other requisites were 
disregarded. His man-servant, whose office 
it was toshow his grounds, had made a grotto, 
which Shenstone approved. This was always 
made the test of his visitors’ judgment: if 
they admired William’ grotto, his master 
thought them worth accompanying in their 
circuit, and, on a signal from the man, ap- 
peared ; bat if they passed it with little.no- 
tice, he kept out of their way. The Bishop 
added, that he had more than once visited 
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Shenstone at the Leasowes, but always 
thought and found him a man unhappy in his 
temper.” 

edo not think it will be a trespass to 
add yet a third Notice of this amusing Volume. 





The Pharmaceutical Guide. In two parts. 
To assist young persons who prepare medi- 
cines in acquiring the requisite knowledge of 
the Latin language, Sc. 

A LAw was, a few years since, enacted to 
oblige every individual who practises as an 
Apothecary to undergo an examination as to 
his competency to —— the duties of his 
station. Itis perfectly just that such a law 
should exist. But since the principal part of 
the prescriptions which are written by phy- 
sicians are placed in the hands of young men 
in the shops of druggists, it must be a matter 
of astonishment to every thinking member of 
the community, that these young men are 
not likewise compelled to undergo an ex- 
amination. 

“They manage these things better in 
France ;’ there, no man is allowed to prepare 
medicines without previously obtaining a cer- 
tificate of his abilities to perform what he 
professes. All who send prescriptions to men 
ignorant of the Latin language, incur great 
risk ; and this risk is much augmented by the 
*‘ lamentable practice, too frequent with many 
prescribers, of employing such characters and 
abbreviutions as teave much to the conjecture of those 
who prepare the medicines so ordered.” 

We leave to Medical Journals the office of 
poloting out the merits and demerits of ‘* The 

harmaceutical Guide ;” we have noticed its 
publication, because the defect of knowledge 
which this work is destined to remove is one 
which regards every class of society ; for who 
can promise to themselves a perfect freedom 
from all the bodily ills ‘ flesh is heir to?” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue discoveries of M. Champollion, jun. 
respecting Egyptian writing, daily afford new 
and important: results, both for history in 
general, and in particular for determining 
the era of the Monuments of Egypt, and of 
the paintings which adorn them. We are 
informed that from the complete designs of 
the Portico of Esné, M, Champollion has 
found that the great Zodiac which is carved 
there is of the age of the Emperor Clandins. 
Thus this astronomical monument, which 
begins with the sigu of the Virgin, and which 
on this account, it was concluded, might be 
anterior by 2000 years to the Zodiac of Den- 
derah, which commences with the sign of the 
Lion, can have preceded it at the most by 
the whole duration of the reign of Claudius, 
which was only fourteen years. 





New Steam-Engine of great Power.—We under- 
stand that Mr. Perkins has invented a new 
steam-engine, founded on a new property in 
steam, by which more than seven-eizhths of the 
fuel and weight of engine may be saved. He 
has constructed a small one, with a cylinder 
two inches in diameter, and a stroke of twelve 
inches, which has the power of seven horses. 

Enormous Fall of Rain in the Tropics.—The 
following singular and almost incredible state- 
ment, is given in Professor Silliman’s Ameri- 
ean Journal of Science, vol. iv. p- 875, on the 
authority ofa letter from M. Roussin, captain 
of a vessel, dated Cayenne, 28th Feb. 1820. 


- - + = “You will perhaps learn with no in- 
considerable interest, the following meteoro- 
logics! fact, the authenticity of which I am 
able to certify. From the 1st to the 24th of 
Febrnary, there fell upon the Isle of Cayenne 
twelve feet seven inches of water. This observa- 
tion was made by a person of the highest 
veracity ; and I assured myself, by exposing 
a vessel in the middle of my yard, that there 
fell in the city ten and a quarter inches of water 
between eight in the evening and six in the 
morning of the 14th and 15th of that month, 
From these enormons rains has resulted an 
inundation from which every plantation has 
suffered. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

CAMBRIDGE, January 10.—The subjects for 

Sir William Browne’s Medals for the present 
year, are— 

Greek Ode.—In Obitum Viri admodum Re- 
verendi Doctissimique Tho. Fanshawe Mid- 
dieton Episcopi Calcuttensis, 

Latin Ode.—Afvicani Catenis Devincti. 

Greek Epigram.—Eay js pidopadhs, gon xo- 
Aupabhs. 

Latin Epigram.—Os pevyes radw paxyoera. 
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FINE ARTS. 

TALMA’S AND OTHER GENUINE PORTRAITS 

OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr. Eprror,—I regret that the entire 
occupation of my time has delayed until now 
the redemption of my promise to you, to 
communicate some information upon Talma’s 
Shakespeare. 

On my return through Paris in September 
last, I was strongly advised by a. friend, 
whom I met there, not to leave it until I had 
seen an extraordinary portrait of Shakespeare 
which was in the possession of Talma, and as 
he was very intimate with that celebrated 
actor, he offered to introduce me; he assured 
me, on observing a sceptical smile on my 
face, that it was an undoubted picture. He 
was about to describe it, when I interrupted 
him, and requested that he would listen to 
me, whilst I described to him some undoubted 
forgeries of Shakespeare’s portrait which had 
come under my own observation. I men- 
tioned four or five, and among them the 
Bellows Shakespeare : I so entirely convinced 
him of my acquaintance with its history, that 
he then wished me to call on Talma to unde- 
ceive him. I was glad of the opportunity of 
knowing a man so distinguished, and availed 
myself of his offer, Talmareceived me politely : 
before the picture was produced, I described 
it minutely, and gave him its history ; that it 
was made by an old artist of the name of 
Zinke, who was the grandson of the cele- 
brated enameller of that name ; that he had 
sold it for five pounds to Mr. Edward Forster 
of the Strand, in whose possession I had 
seen it. One circumstance I mentioned that 
had escaped Talma’s notice, and which was 
to be the test of the trath of his picture or 
my story. The head which I had seen in 
London was painted on canvas, and fastened 
on the top of the bellows by a close border 
of shoemaker’s wooden pegs ; to this Forster 
had directed my attention, and said that 
Zinke had intended to excite the idea that it 
had been in the possession of some cobbler, 
whose recollection of the Bard had led to his 
thus honouring him, and who was supposed 
also to have carved the lines and quotations 


on the parts of the bellows’ top unoccupied 





by the canvas, The treasure was now produced 





in @ magnificent case of | in meee at 
gold, lined with silky which had’ cost Talsa 
a thousand francs,—rather a superb lodging 
for an old bellows. It was o ened with almost 
as sacred a feeling as the relic thumbs and toes 
of saints are shewn. My old friend appeared! 
—the border of pegs settled its authenticity. 
Talma bore his disappointment like a philo- 
supher and a gentleman; and though [ was 
much gratified by the opportunity of spending 
an hour with him, I could not help regretting 
that it was under circumstances which robbed 
him of a pleasure, that alike complimented 
the actor of the present, and the writer of 
eyery age. 

Talma gave a thousand francs for the pic- 
ture, and I heard had refused a thousand 
pounds for it to an English gentleman of the 
name of Bell. It had been taken to Paris, 
in all probability, to catch Talma. The person 
from whom he bought it, had also some 
curious papers of Sir Kenelm Digby’s—doubt- 
less as genuine as the Shakespeare.* Since my 
return to England, I havé heard of and seen 
some new portraits of Shakespeare from the 
same source ; one is now in the possession of 
Mr. Reid, bookseller, at Charing Cross. It 
has some verses beneath by Ben Jonson ; and 
on the back are written yarions attestations 
to its being genuine by successive genera- 
tions and possessors through whose hands it 
had passed. Two others are nearly ready, 
and are promised to be very curiotis ; they 
may probably be seen at Mr. Forster's a 
week hence. 

Some time ago a correspondence appeared 
in your Paper upon one of the spurious 
Shakespeares ; the description of it, when 
shown to Zinke, immediately recalled to his 
recollection one ‘that he had translated from 
the portrait of an old woman, which he bought 
of Piercy, the picture-dealer, in Tichborne- 
street, Piccadilly, for a few shillings. He 
sold it for fonr or five pounds, as a memoran- 
dum of Shakspeare, to Benton, a pawnbroker 
in Holborn, from whom it was bouglit by a 
gentleman in spectacles. 7 ; 

This may serve as a general early account 
of the pictnres that he thus converts; the 
knavish ‘and foolish parts of their adventures 
occur later in their history. He’ declares 
that he never offered or sold one as genuine. 
He generally offers them, when finished, to 
Mr. Forster, now of No. 4, Lower James’- 
street, Golden-square, who is seldom withont 
one or more, ie to whom I recommend all 
possessors of GENpINE Shakespeares to apply 
tor their history ;—there are few upon which 
he cannot give dissatisfactory information. 
There is one, however, thathas passed through 
his hands which he believes may be geuuine, 
perhaps only becanse he knows not who 
made it. Itis a small miniature, painted in 
oil on gold, in an enamelled locket, richly 
mounted, It was for near fifty years in 
the possession of the aa Last Jen- 








nings, of Battersea; and at last (together 
with a Missal, &c. by Julio Clovis) was 
parted with reluctantly to a Mr. Webb for a 
consideration as a loan: of six or seven han- 
dred pounds. This miniatare is, or lately 
was, in the possession of Mr. Wise, of Long 
Acre. 

Poor old Zinke is grateful to the: pur- 
chasers of his memorandums of Shakespeare, as he 
calls them. He has attaiutments for which 
he deserves a better fate, than to live by 
apparent deceit in their application. Bat his 

* See Literary Gazette for 1822, for sqyeral 
notices of these subjects. 
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« poverty, and not his will, consents ;” and 
wean tee he often owes to his Shakespeares 
the morsel and the couch which preserve 


him from starvation and houseless exposure. 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, ETC. SOHO-SQUARE. 


A pistincuisHine feature of this Exhibi- 
tion is its mixture of the past and the present, 
together with the sketches, or first thoughts, 
the studies and exercises in Art of eur earliest 
practitioners ; to appreciate some of which, 
as an ancient writer has quaintly said, *‘ a 
man must not only have eyes in his head, but 
a head in his eyes,” otherwise the sketches 
of Wilson, Cozens, P. Sandby, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. must be a dead letter. Of 
those things sojustly admired, and so precious 
in the eyes of the artist and the amatenr, it 
is only necessary to observe, that besides 


their intrinsic excellence, they derive their|- 


priticipal value from the finished works of 
the masters whose names they bear ; and are 
in this point of view what the ordinary ac- 
tions of great men are to the observing bio- 
gtapher, We have thrown out these remarks 
principally with a view to check a growing 
disposition in the Tyros of the Art, to hold too 
cheaply what they do not understand, and to 
bid them beware of a levelling principle that 
will prevent their own future improvement 
and rise to eminence. 

Of the more general attractions in these 
rooms, we haye only to repeat that they are 
every way worthy of the public regard and 
patronage ; and we shall take occasion to 
point out such particulars as strike us, Thus 
we have to notice the very extraordinary 
effect produced by the rainbow in Turner’s 
little drawing, No. 21, View on the Rhine, &c, 
His Dover, (No. 26,) notwithstanding great 
excellence in the detail, we are nevertheless 
inclined to place among the vagaries of a 
powerful genius, rather than among the re- 
presentations of nature. There has been so 
much of these experiments in colours, somuch 
of calculated effeet for exhibition, that we 
cannot but lament their introduction in sub- 
jects to which they do not belong. The sky 
too in this drawing mixes itself so intimately 


with the receding parts of the view as tu pre- 


vent all keeping: the sacrifice to harmony of 
colouring goes too far. 

Nos. 28 & 30. Nymphs bathing, &c. T. Stot- 
hard, R.A.—The beautiful romance of this 
Artist's pencil was never displayed to more 
advantage than in these two little gems. 

No. 31. Studies of two Old Women, by the late 
H. Monro.—Our admiration must be mingled 
with regret that such talent should have met 
an early grave. We recognize in these studies 
the saine precocity of talent which distin- 
guished the works of Harlowe. Life must 
not be measured by years, but by whatit has 
produced, 

No. 182. Drawings of the Portland Vase, &c., 
by the late T. Baxter, of Worcester.—Rather 
more advanced, but still prematare was the 
fate of this Artist; and we are sure that 
we need not apologize for mentioning that 
these Drawings, together with his Studies 
of Flowers and Fruit, are on sale for the 
benefit of his widow and children. Had this 
not been the case, their own excellence would, 
Wwe trust, have been sufficient recommenda- 
tion to the discerning,—for nothing of the 
same kind can go beyond the power and 
ey of their execution ; and from his hands 

ere will he no more. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[Literary Correspondence from Greece is so 
new an occurrence, that the rarity alone of the 
aunexed Song by a modern Greek Bard would 
have insured it a reception in our columns even 
had the merits of the composition been question- 
able. As it is we have much gratification in 
offering it to our classical readers; ani for those 
who do not understand the language, a literal 
translation is added.]} 
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"SE Thy @udduovooy Tpauciay 
Meruixoda: cwpnSov 
"EAAnves, K. T. A. 


72 Maviurnre copia 
Tov kadov mnyh tAougia 
Ocpamrela ray xaxay ! 
rica Tov Aaumpsy gov Spdvov 
Eis aiavas Tov alwvey 
Ev T@ péow Tav Tpanav, 
“EAAnves &yopev 
Td oes Butdowuey 
Td fopepdy 
Tis duabelas 








Mera técov Avrns xpdvov, 
Xalpovoa avacxiprobv. 
‘ "EAAnves, K.T.A. 
*Q pirAdxopor wapIévor! 
Tl@s 7d gopud cas ebppalve 
Kai paoyife: thy wuxnv! 
‘EAAnvibes! dpopdvws 
WdaAAcre ka) Aaurpopsves, 
Tis warpldos thy edx)hy. 
“EAAnVES, K. T. A. 


Tlowd ‘EAAGs pt véa KaAAD 
*Avapalverat weydAn 
Els rijs roxns Toy Nady ; 





“As usivn ‘a rov éxOpdv. 
ct *§ 4 @OHBAIOZ. 
Ev ‘Apyet Th xd" SewreuBplov, qwx8’. 


Rouse, ye nobly sprung Greeks! Hasten, ye 
youths, having the gift and love of Song, quickly 
asten to the divine Parvassus, your country’s 
heritage! Let us Greeks raise a light, let us dis- 
perse the darkness of ignorance. Ye Gods! is 
there flight from the enemy ? 


Oh, friends! Greece, being raised from her 
presses State, will persevere in her ancient aud 
- a . py formate. Lama rapt a ay 3 

e whole of w ory nay she- know !—Let 
us Greeks, &c. ony se 
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—— 
Oh, country, my dearest country! You, once 
the most powerful ‘midst nations, alas, to what 
ess has the destructive cloud of igno- 

rance reduced you !—Let us, &c. 

But hope, do not tremble; be as yon once 
were, the mother of wisdom-loving Greeks. 
Alas, oh country! noble in thy descent, calamity 
rashed on you, a degenerate race of men arose. 

Oh, Apollo! libraries, the temples of wisdom, 
throwing light around, are ayain raised Oh, God 
of immortal glory, an evil change and bitter hate 
have roused us.—Let us, &c. 

Oh, ye youths, hail the joy of your boyhood ! 
Bound ve over sea and land, regard ful of honour. 
Be vigilant, spurn laxuries.—Wheu Greece shall 
again arise, &c. 

Citizens and strangers! praise ye your country- 
men worthy of pratse,—and the shades of your 
aucestors, after so long a period of woe, will joy- 
ously exult.—Let us, &c. 

Ye virgins, loving your country, how your song 
emboldens and inflames the soul! Ye Grecian | 
women! sing ye with one voice.—Tlhe boast of 
your country, &c. 

Now does Greece, not merely beautiful, again 
appear great in the temple of Fortune. Can it, 

s, be a phantasy? No!—I clearly see a new 
world of light, &c. 

The Islanders, cunning in all things, .Corcy- 
reans, Epirots, Macedonians, Delphians, Spar- 
tans and ‘Thebans, all living as brethren, &c. 

Temples, theatres, museums, porticoes, gar- 
dens, prytanzums,which fascinate, delight, profit 
and teach the senses, glittering towards the 
heavens, and pruning away the ignorance of the 
mind !—Let us, &c. 

And Melpomene, prone to blood, dwell with 
us in pity, not as a wounding sword ; and instead 
of causing evils, having thrown off her mask, 
excite joyous laughter.—Let us, &c. 

Oh, Homer! mouth of the Muses and Graces, 
sing the valour of the unconquered !—Oh, Pin- 
dar! sound thy harp, not the divine Olympiad, 
glorify the strong! (athleta.)—Let us, &c. 

Sing, oh Muse of Timotheus! fall of divine 
song, and mistress of the passions, infuse life 
into the murble statues, clothe them witb the 
nature and maaner of heroes and sages, &c. 

I again behold the strangers coming from all 
sides to our soil, cultivating indeed the arts, aud 
admiring the structure of the temples, &c. 

And all things most excellent, from pole to 
pole, from Peru to India, de-erting their own 
country, dwell collected in Greece-loving soug.— 

Oh, Wisdom! celebrated by all—thou rich foun- 
tain of good, yet slave of evil, fix thy bright throne 
for ever in the midst of the Greeks. 

Greeks ! let us raise a light. Let us hurl down 
the darkness of ignorance. Boldly await the 
evemy ! 





SONETTO DI ALFIERI. * 
Siena. 

Siena, dal colle, ove torreggia, e siede, 
Vedea venir pel piano, afflitta, errante, 
Donna di grazizso alto sembiante, 

Che movea di ver’ Arno ignuda il piede. 


Chi mai sara ? l'un savio all’ altro chiede, 
Ma sia qual vuolsi, or con velosi piante 
A incontrarla ciascuno esca festante 
Per far di nostra gentilezza fede. 


Era colei la Cortesia, che in bando 
Uscia di Flora, e al Tebro irne credea 
Forse non meglio l’orme sue drizzando, 


Ma de’ Sanesi, il bel parlar le fea 
Forza cosi, che non piu innanzi andando 
Tempio e culto fra Coro ebbe qual Dea. 





SEZTCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Jan. 9, 1823. 


Tue Album, a journal which appears six 
times per month, has lately had several of its 
back numbers seized, on account of articles 
written in opposition to some of the doctrines 
now proclaimed by the clergy. The editors 
have avenged themselves by an article full of 
wit and ridicule, in which all the Ministers 
are exhibited. I send it you, not as a poli- 
tical, but a literary article; as a specimen of 
the kind of attacks that the French are so 
peculiarly qualified to make, and unable to 
support. 

‘There is much noise about some ano- 
nymons Etrennes (Christmas boxes,) which 
have been sent to various important per- 
sonages. Among different versions, we have 
collected ‘the following. M. le Comte de Pey- 
ronnet (minister of justice) has received a pair 
of scales with false weights ; also a note, inviting 
him to solve the tollowing problem: Are 
public morality and decency respected, when 
a man, elevated to a station of honour, and 
who ought to be a model of exemplary con- 
duct, happens to be the husband of’ his sister-in- 
law, and the brother-in law of his wife? (This is 
the case of M. P. to the scandal of all France.) 
M. le Duc de Bellune, (war minister,) a recu 
un Soleil couchant, after nature—({he had the 
name, in the army, of Beau Soleil ; and Napo- 
leon called him Bellune.) M. le Comte de 
Corbiere, (minister of the interior) a copy of 
the Romance of Romagnesi: ‘ Je ne sais 
plus ce que je veux.’ 

“<M. le Comte de Vilelle, called the Teu- 
lousain, a penknife, [with unfeeling allusions 
to an event in this country, with which we 
will not stain our page.] (This describes the 
rage \ the war party, who want to get rid of 

** M. Fraysinous, a charming Bonnet de po- 
lice vert esperance. (Vert is the colour of the 
pavillon Marsan.) 

‘“*M. de L --—, (prefect) une petite Bastille 
en relief. Ce bijou sort, dit on, de l’attelier 
Franchet, rue Vivienne. (Franchet is at the 
head of the police of the minister of the inte- 
rior; and there is a Franchet, jeweller, ree 
Vivienne,who has lately fitted up a shop, such 
as there is not, perhaps, another in Europe: 
tesselated pavement—painted glass—brass, 
marble and gold, &c &c. enter into the com- 
position of this ridiculous bontique. ) 

“* M. le Duc de Montmorency, le fable de 
Raton et ‘Bertrand, (The monkey, and the 
cat who took the chesnuts out of the fire,) 
and a sac of bitter almonds. 

*« M, le Viscomte de Chateaubriand, les nou- 
velles variations to the tune of 

© Oui vraiment jen arrive : 
Joup, pion, pion comme on attrape ca.’ 
(A common, vulgar sort of exclamation, de- 
risory.) 

“ M. de Cl. Tonnere, (minister of the 
marine), une ancre de misericorde, 

“© M. de Ravez, the inevitable President, 
(of the Chamber of Deputies) un serpente a 
sonnette (a rattle-snake). (Allusion to his 


“| ringing his bell, and imputed twisting to the 


interest of the minister for the time being.) 
‘* M. Martinville, (editor of the Drapeau 
Blanc) un petit coffret 2 soupape for the subscrip- 
tions of 1823. (M. M. received the subscrip- 
tions of the party for a monument to the Duc 
de Berri, andthe coffret 4 soupape means that 
he will draw off for himself what he receives 





* An original and inedited Sonnet.—Ed. 


for the cause of.royalism. The grouping 


M. M. with the ministers is considered one 
of the most entting parts of the article, as he 
now abuses M. Vilelle most outrageously.)” 

A very curious work has just appeared, 
entitled “ Walk round the World, in 1817, 
1818, 1819 and 1820, in the corvettes of his 
Majesty L’ Uranie et La Physicienne, commanded 
by M. Freycinet.” The work is in a series of 
letters, by M. Arago; with atlas and litho- 
graphied pictures and portraits. M. Arago 
is brother of the distinguished astronomer of 
that name, and displays very great talents. 
He went out as draftsman to the expedition, 
and set sail Sept. 1817. ¢ Sz voulais wir,’ he 
says, and nothing appears to have weakened 
this desire. 

M. A. visited Rio in 1817, and again in 
1820. In 1817 he was astonished at the in- 
dolence of the Braziliens, and their indiffe- 
rence to the arts and all the Eufopean dis- 
coveries. In 1820, he says, the country 
presented an aspect altogether different ; 
activity, enterprise, industry were every 
where evident. In 1817, he was afflicted by 
the revolting cruelties committed by the Bra- 
ziliens on their unhappy slaves, and mentions 
several anecdotes, which guarantee the 
truth. * I saw, (says he,) two young ladies, 
whose countenances bespoke kindness and 
softness, amuse themselves by endeavouring 
to reach, with a long whip, the face of a 
Black, who was ordered to remain in an im- 
movable position, They were exceedingly 
diverted. I would name them, were it not 
that their father, who entered during their 
game, reprimanded them severely for their 
cruelty.” I will in another letter give several 
extracts from this very curious narrative. 

Jacques Favel, a new Romance in four vo- 
lames, written by M. Droz, and M. L. B. Pi- 
card, Member of the Academy, is a great 
favourite here. Though the work of two 
pens, there is no want of harmony, or rather 
unity, There are perhaps too many inci- 
dents, and some too improbable ; but the 
whole is interesting in an unnsual degree. 
The story occurs in the reign of Lonis xtv. 
Jacques Favel is a poor but active and honest 
lad trom the country, finds a place with a 
rich manufacturer at Paris, and falls in love 
with Made Dumansy, his master’s daughter. 
His love is hopeless, because he is poor; but 
a calamity arrives—his master’s establish- 
ment is burnt down, and his ruin is complete. 
Jacques seizes the occasion, and. determines 
to rebuild his talien fortune, and cement 
with it his own bliss. After much trouble 
he obtains permission from M. de Colbert to 
attempt an establishment. All succeeds tohis 
wishes : his zeal and his intelligence prosper, 
and his grateful master gives him his beloved 
daughter. Jacques is on the pinnacle of 
happiness—but he is a Protestant. The Edict 
of Nantes is revoked, and with hundreds of 
thousands more he is obliged to emigrate. 
He finds an asylum near Berlin, at Lans- 
berg, but, like the Patriarch, he must have 
there a sepulchre,—his wife expires in his 
arms. The whole tide of his atfection now 
bears him towards his son, aud he lives for 
him. After some time, a Catholic, driven 
trom Ireland by persecution, arrives with his 
family at Lausberg. Jacques becomes the 
protector and benefactor of the unfortunate 
Chervins, and the expatriated families are 
united by affection as wellas destiny. Cher- 
vins has a daughter whom the young Favel 
adores. A friend, jealous of the preference 
he enjoys, provokes a duel :—the provoker 





is killed; and the young victor, torn wi 
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shame and remorse, falls ill and dies. De- 

rived thus of all earthly comforts and ties, 
Tecques returns to his country, where milder 
laws assure his safety, and at the end of four 
years dies in peace. The peculiar value of 
the Romance is in the delineation of the man- 
ners of the times. - 

The resurrection-men will doubtless be 
thrown into great alarm, by the following di- 
plomatic information, which I give you from 
the highest authority.—The surgeons, and lec- 
turers, and students of London, have opened a 
correspondence with the British Embassy, in 
the design to negotiate with the French Go- 
vernment for the exportation of dead bodies, 
commonly called subjects. They appeal to the 
desire of the French to promote the sciences 
—to the pecuniary interests of the Govern- 
ment, and plead the enormous expence and 
hazard of obtaining bodies in London. A sub- 
ject cost 15/. 15s.—and lately some students 
stealing, or to speak more technically, pro- 
curing some lately themselves in a church- 
yard, were so peppered in the legs with small 
shot, as to be unable to get home, and unfit 
for service. I have seen the propositions in 
form. 





WILKIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 

[We were so pressed for room in our last 
Number, as to be unable to insert the whole 
paper, of which the following is the conclu- 
sion.] 

* Black is white.’”—Mr. Wilkes had been 
expelled the House, and declared incapable 
of sitting in that Parliament, on account of 
the libel before mentioned. The Speaker 
was directed to issue his writ for a new elec- 
tion for Middlesex. Tie Opposition declared 
that the Parliament could not incapacitate, 
at least for the crime charged, and nomi- 
nated him again, and gave him a great ma- 
jority. This return was declared illegal and 
void on account of their former vote. A new 
election took place, at which Colonel Luttrell 
was nominated by the Court party, in opposi- 
tion to Wilkes, who again having a vast 
majority, the Sheriff made a special return, 
stating the numbers of the votes for each 
Candidate; and the House in a Committee 
resolved, that “* H. L. Luttrell was duly re- 
turned Member tor Middlesex,” the votes 
for Wilkes being regarded as having been 
given to a non-entity. In the Debate, the 
late C. J. Fox was very conspicuous, from his 
loud and vehement speeches in defence of 
the former resolution of the House. The 
wits at the time said that the House had 
found the majority of the votes. were for 
Luttrell by a new mode of addition ; thus : 

For Luttrell .......... 279 
For Wilkes ’...........3541 
2 


7 
9 


For Luttreli, is For Wilkes, 13 
I forget the numbers, but the above was the 
point of the wit. 

“Bill of Rights.’—Whben Mr. Wilkes was 
expelled *and incapacitated, the Patriots 
loudly exclaimed against it as illegal, and 
contrary to the Bill of Rights, which says, it 
seems, ** Nullas liber homo dissesiatur vel, &c. 
+++ ist per pares.” They accordingly formed 
themselves into a Society “tor the Defence 
of the Bill of Rights ;" and having vindi- 
cated the Bill as far as they could, by one 
gentleman [believe a Mr. Byng) resisting 
payment of his quota of land-tax, and bringing 





his action in the King’s Bench against the 
Collector for distraining for it,—contending 
that Mr. Wilkes, who had the majority ot 
votes, not being permitted to take his seat, 
the Parliament was incomplete, consequently 
incompetent to legislate. ‘This defence, how- 
ever, was immediately set aside, and the 
cause stopped by the Judge (Lord Mans- 
field) before whom it should have been tried. 
They afterwards, at their stated meetings, 
affected to receive and redress the com- 
plaints of any in whose persons the Bill had 
been violated,—giving due notice of their 
meetings by placards :— 
‘* BILL OF RIGHTS. ; 

‘¢ Sir Francis Blake Delaval [generally] in the 
Chair.—The next Mecting-will be,” &c. &c. 
This, as well as their Resolutions, were 
generally parodied, “ Bill of Riots, Sir Fran- 
cis Wrunghead,” &c. The Society continued 
some years, when it-died throngh a very 
singular cireumstance :—A Robt. Morris, Esq. 
was Secretary about 1777-8; he addressed a 
public letter to the Society, stating his inten- 
tion of immediate resignation, owing to very 
urgent private business; and immediately went 


to the Continent, taking with him a child of 


twelve years old, a natural daughter of the 
late Lord Baltimore, who had left an im- 
mense fortune for her. To this child (a 
ward of Chancery) he procured himself to be 
married in Holland by a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and afterwards at Brussels by a Catho- 
lic, in which persuasion the child had been 
educated. The turpitude of this action in- 
censed all thinking men ; and by some means 
so considerable a part of the stigma was 
attached to the Society, that they fell in so 
much disgrace as prevented another Secre- 
tary being chosen, and, I believe, any more 
meetings, unless to make up accounts, and 
to prorogue themselves sine die. Whether the 
Constitutional, or any other Society, sprung 
from their ashes, I do not know. With re- 
gard to Morris, Chancery was immediately 
applied to, and proceeded till he found they 
would soon go on to outlawry, when he re- 
turned, and was fined and imprisoned. The 
marriage was duly dissolved. The lady was 
afterwards re-married to a Mr. Wyndham, of 
the Egremont family. 

Young Allen, the son of a cow-keeper, was 
shot in his father’s cow-house by a party of 
the Coldstream Guards by mistake, they 
being in pursuit of a fellow who had killed or 
grievously wounded a Guardsman, in one of 
the Wilkian riots, and who fled and hid him- 
self in the cow-house, into which, in the 
mean time, young Allen anhappily came. 
This regiment having, either through routine 
of duty or some other cause, been fre- 
quently called out in these riots, became 
exceedingly odious to the Citizens, especially 
as they were mostly Scotchmen ; nor did they 
regain the public favour until the American 
War, in which they were terribly cut up. 
About the time of the riots, a Scots serjeant 
of the regiment went into a public-house in 
the City, where he was so ill used by abuse 
and personal ill-treatment, that in the mo- 
ment of irritation he drew his sword, and run 
the landlord, who had been very prominent 
in the attack, through the body: the man 
died. The serjeant was tried, and convicted 
of manslaughter, for which he was burnt in 
the hand with a hot iron, roaring out to the 
executioner when he felt the smart, “* Oh 
d— your bluid, you son of ad— Saxon ——!” 
After this the regiment was kept on the west 
of Temple-bar till they embarked for America. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kino’s THEATRE.—On Tuesday, La Gara 
Ladra was performed, in which the part of 
Gottardo was played by a new actor, Signor 
Porto. His voice is a fine bass, of consi- 
derable compass and flexibility ; but his exe- 
cution seems unequal to his powers. The 
Divertissement was much applauded. 


Drury LAane.—Augusta, from Paris, a sort 
of Melodrame, has been brought out here, 
and blamed by critics, not only for its native 
insipidity, but for its sin of importation. The 
latter offence may however be forgiven, since 
it is probable the French writer had the idea 
originally from London, and has only return- 
ed us our own manufacture altered agreeably 
to the newest Parisian fashions. The Blind 
Girl was played at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden (we forget which) twelve or fourteen 
years ago, and though the plot turned on her 
being successfully couched, we remember 
that she did not retain her sight above one 
night or two. This affair took place in some 
South Sea island, and perhaps the climate 
had an: effect against the cure; but even at 
home, where the operators are more skilfal, 
we fear that Augusta cannot be expected long 
to preserve her vision,—no, not even so long 
as puppies are blind, an ominous theatrical 
number of days. In plain terms, the drama 
is a dull and poor one, and so destitute of in- 
terest, that we wonder at its repetition after 
the first performance. 


Covent GarpEN.—On Wednesday, Mrs, 
Ogilvie, the lady of whom we spoke in our 
last, underwent the fearful trial of a London 
debut before one of the most crowded houses 
of the season, in the difficult character of 
Catherine in Henry VIII. We are happy to 
say that the attempt was crowned with suc- 
cess, not only because it rewards the indivi- 
dual, but because it promises a line of cha- 
racters adequately sustained upon the stage, 
to which the public have been for a long time 
strangers. Making the needful allowances 
for the terrors of a first appearance (evi- 
dently never more needed than on this occa- 
sion,) Mrs. Ogilvie’s performance was stamp- 
ed with all the higher requisites of tragedy. 
Her countenance is very fine, and displays 
much of the Siddonian cast upon the stage : 
her figure is also sufficiently dignified,-and 
her whole deportment commanding. When 
we have added, that her voice is admirable, 
we have summed up all the extrinsic qualifi- 
cations of a first-rate actress, and all these 
she certainly possesses. Nor did her con- 
ception and delineation of the character 
shame this fair show. Except where agita- 
tion, as it seemed to us, impaired her powers 
and impeded her exertions, she was greatly 
effective ; and even where she failed in reach- 
ing the true point of excellence, it struck us 
that the defect was not languor but trepida- 
tion, not feebleness from the want of energy, 
but confusion from absolute dismay. If we 
are right in this, her second appearance will, 
it is to be hoped, do more than confirm the 
hopes of her first. There are only two scenes 
in which it is possible to produce a strong 
sensation. In the trial scene, though very 
finely done, there was a portion of that fear 
we have noticed, which diminished the gene- 
ral force, while passages of transcendent 
merit proved the capability of the performer. 
But her grand effort was in the embarrassing 
exit with which the part concludes: in this, 
the conflict of human pride, generosity, 
affection, and feeling, with the strong arm of 
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death o’ermastering them .all, was pour- 
trayed in a manner the most pathetic. We 
never éaw dignity of mind and natural suffer- 
ing more nobly répresented, and the peals 
of applause which tollowed, evinced that our 
sentiments were common to the audience. 
Of Mr. Macready’s Wolsey it is not easy to 
pr e an juestionable opinion, be- 
cause so much depends on what may be the 
conception of the part. Some of the Journals, 
we observe, giving him full credit for the 
heart-rending pathos and vigour of his acting 
after his downfall, seem to think that im the 
earlier scenes he was not sufficiently elate to 
exhibit his arrogance, and form a contrast to 
his Lacifer-like decline. But, in opposition 
to this, it may fairly be stated, that to pour- 
tray Wolsey throughout with outward humi- 
ay and personal meekuess, showing his 
pride only in the splendour of his retinue and 
the magnificence of his banquets, is a portrait 
of a finer cast, and more true to nature and 
history. We grant, however, that it does 
not yield the contrast, which an inferior 
style of personation would readily afford. 
In the assumption of age, in look and step, 
Mr, Macready was extraordinarily happy ; 
and he gave the telling points of the dia- 
logue with provicicns effect. The other parts 
were ably filled. Mr. Kemble’s Cromwell is 
a well known example of a slight character 
being made prominent by the talents of the 
performer. Mr. Egerton’s Henry was spi- 
rited and characteristic. Miss Foete’s Ann 
Bullen all that it can be, beautiful; and 
Mrs. DavVenport’s old lady capital. Mr. Ab- 
bot gave the death of Buckingham its entire 
meastre of touching interest ; and the splen- 
dour of the concluding act seemed to satisfy 
the audience for its want of other attractions. 








VARIETIES. 


A new edition, in 8vo. of Nelson’s History 
and Antiquities of Islington Parish, is pre- 
paring for the press. 

i Theft—We greatly regret to hear 
that some literary vulture has committed a 
theft, which, uuless the articles stolen should 
be recovered, will be a serious loss to the 
learned world, particularly to physicians and 
anatomists. Some petson has found means 
to purloin several inedited MSS. of the cele- 
brated Cotngno, lately deceased. Among 
them are his Notes on Celsus; his Travels 
through Italy and Germany ; his Institutions 
of Anatomy, Pathology, and Nosology; a 
Treatise on the Disorders of the Female Sex ; 
the History of an Acephalus which lived 
twelve days; Observations on a Pigeon’s 
Egg with another Egg inclosed init. Also a 
precions collection of Observations, disposed 
like those of Morgagni in his work De causis 
et'sedibus morborum per Anatomen indagatis; and 
above all,'a Dissertation De plexu plectiformi 
auris humane, in which he demonstrated how, 
by the accessory nerve of Willis, many phe- 
nomena may be explained; and how the 
affections and the heart are variously moved 
by the sound of certain instruments and par- 
ticular harmony.—( From the Naples Gazette.) 

TRACALA.—This word, often occmting in 
the newest Spanish revoiutionary writings, 
is generally so erroneously interpreted and 
translated, that we must presume the true 
origin of it to be entirely unknown to the 

journalists and political writers. It is 
ated Eat, or Swallow dog! and 


the sense in which it is used in Spain 
cannot be dubjous, as the cry of Tracala 
is chiefly directed against the King and 
his brothers. But neither the Spanish, 
the Arabic, nor any other language, has a 
word which can be translated by the above 
expressions, The word is of Roman origin, 
and has an historical meaning. It is men- 
tioned by Sextus Aurelius Victor, as a nick- 
name given to the Emperor Constantine the 
Great. In the various editions it is written 
sometimes Tracalu, and sometimes Trachala. 
The learned, however, have always en- 
tertained different opinions respecting its 
derivation. According to some, it means 
Muricum, or the Purple Shell ; according to 
others, it was the name of a family of Armi- 
num, who were notorious for their sorceries, 
and who are also mentioned hy Valerius 
Maximas, lib. vit. c. 7. These divers opinions 
have been collected by Joh. Mar. Snares: 
de proverbio Trachalae. Romae 1667. We 
also find a great deai on this word in a work 
where we should not look for it: Macri 
Hierolexicon s. Sacrum Dictionarium. Romae 
1677. f. p. 631. seq. This nickname appears 
to have been retained in Spain, like many 
Romav customs, from anciert times, and has 
probably been long in use, It seems at 
present to be equivalent to the Monsieur Veto 
and the Mudame Veto of the year 1789-92 in 
France. That the word is written Tragala, 
arises trom the Spanish orthography, and is 
even justitied by Tracala and Trachala. 

Samphire on Shakespeare's Cliff.—A_ valuable 
Correspondent, remarking on our Review of 
the Caledonian Horticultural Tour last week, 
states, that some years ayo, while strolling 
with a friend on that celebrated spot, they 
were surprised by the sudden appearance of 
a squalid figure, who had just reached the 
top with a basket of samphire on his arm, 
which, he told them, he had gathered in his 
way up, and that he was in the habit of doing 
so three times a week for his subsistence. 


REMARKABLE STORM IN MORAVIA. 

On the Ist of tember, after a warm 
night, the air early in the morning became 
very sultry, a stormy wind blowing from the 
south; and at two in the afternoon there 
was a thunder-storm over the whole province. 
In West Moravia a dreadful fall of hail, 
especially in the lordships of Pirnitz and 
Trebitsch, where all the windows in the 
towns and villages,facing the north-west,were 
destroyed, and geese, fowls, ducks, and all 


many hares, were killed. Somehailstones were 
as large as hens’ eggs, others the size of pine- 


less violence, over a tract of twelve leagues, 
and a league in breadth. Then followed in- 
undations, and a destructive tempest from the 
west, which rooted up trees, and threw down 
whole tracts of forest ; the fruit-trees in par- 
ticular suffered severely. There was a thnn- 
der-storm, with torrents of rain and hail, at 
Tglau about half-past one, at Neustadten at 
two, at Cywanowitz at five. At Spachen- 
dorff, thunder, with torrents of rain, and a 
terrible hurricane. On the same day (1stSept.) 
in the forenoon, there was a thunder-storm 
near Dresden, with a water-spoat, and de- 
structive inundations. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, in the evening, a very remarkable 
thunder-storm, with more lightaing than at 
any other period of the year, passed west 
to east over all Moravia. It reached Iglau 





at half-past six P.m. with heavy rain ; at 


kinds of tame and wild birds, and a great) P 


cones. This hail-storm extended, with more or | M 





eight it passed some leagues to the north of 
Brunn, with incessant vivid lightning and 
rolling thunder. In the mountains it burst 
forth with tremendous fury, and at half-past 
tem reached Troppau, near which place the 
lightning set fire to some buildings, Thus it 
passed from the meridian of Brann to Trop- 

au, nearly fifteen German miles (seventy 

nglish) in a direct line, in 9/4 of an hour; 
that is, a German mile and three quarters, 
or 6666 Vienna toises, in a quarter of an 
hour, or 444 toises in a minute. Its course 
from Bruna was observed for three hours 
and a half. At a quarter before eleven, 
when it was over Troppau, the thunder- 
cloud, which pou out incessant flashes 
of lightning, was observed at the elevation 
of twelve to fifteen degrees above the hori- 
zon of Brann tothe NE. It lightened, with- 
out intermission, far to the NE. till half-past 
éleven o'clock, when it was already beyond 
the Oder near Ratibor, perhaps about Glei- 
witz, Tarnowitz, and Bleuthen, or perhaps a 
little more to the sonth. It were to be 
wished that similar observations upon such 
thunder-clouds, whose progress could be fol- 
lowed for a considerable time, might be made 
and communicated to the public. 


List of Books subscribed since Jan. 10.—Dris- 
col’s Views of Ireland, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4e.— Wes- 
tall’s Illastrations te Moore’s Loves of the Angels, 
8vo. 5s.—Ditto, 4to. French proofs, 10s. 6d — 
Ditto ditto, (ndia proofs, 15s.—Bristed’s Angli- 
can and Anglo-American Churches, 8vo. 108. 6d. 
—Aragos’ Narrative of Freycinet’s Voyage, 4to. 
31. 14s. 6d.—Village Church, 2 vols. lémo, 4s. 
half-bound,—Live and Learn, a Novel, 4 yols. 
12mo. 17, 4s.—Kitchener’s Rural Rambler, 12mo. 
4s. Ge Literature, by 8. ee ee 
tvo. 158.—To jical jonary of York- 
shire, 8vo. 1Be Witkioson's Intpiration of the 
Scriptures, 8vo. 6s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
JANUARY. | Thermometer.) Barometer. 
Tharsday... from 30 to 40) 29°63 to 29:77 
Friday... .. from 35 to 43) 29°78 to 20°75 
Saturday... from 85 to 41) 20°69 te 29°67 
Sunday .... from 34 to 41) 29°77 to 29°66 
Monday.... from 35 to 43/ 29-79 to 29°06 
Tuesday ... 7 | from 86 to 42/29-98 to 30°06 
Wednesday — 8 | from 38 to 30/3006 to 30°04 
Prevaiting winds E. and NE. Generally cloudy. 
Rain on Saturday evening and on Sunday. 
Rain fallen ,6 of an inch. 
Thorsday ... 9| from 23 to $3/ 20°88 to 29°84 
riday......10| from 28 to $2/29°78 to 29°77 
Saturday....11) from 24 to 31/29°78 to 29°36 
Sunday. ....12| from 21 to 30) 29°82 to 29°71 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Monday .. .. 13) from -22 to 30|20°62 to 29°51 
Tuesday .... 14| from 15 to 29) 20°49 to 29°44 
Weditesday 15| from 20 to 27| 29°20 to 29°24 
Prevailing wind NE.—The weather alternately 
clear and cloudy.—Snowing all Wed. morning. 
Edmonton. Joun ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. J's Letter is on ‘a subject with which we cannot 
meddle. —To investigate the origin of evil would be & 
continuation of it in the Literary Gazette. 

>We have this week sacrificed several interesting 
papers to a Review of the chief. novelty of the 
day—Peveril of the Peak : aot yetpubdlished in London. 
Oar itext will contain these postponed articles, inciad- 
er heme se Sag hak Lae be teeg: 

AS esu ; very carious gag one t 
the bessite Route by the Cas to China ; 
Poetry by “4 e ; 








30°04 
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29°84 
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ADVERTISEMENTS . 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
SURRY INSTITUTION. 
January V5th, 1823. 
rPHE Proprietors and Stibscribefs are re 


spectfully informed, that Mf, GURNEY will give 


an €xtra Lecture, sole! 


: price 61, 15s. in boards, ‘ 
, on his _newly-constricted ni WORKS of the Right Honourable 
Blow Pipe, for facilitating Experimental Inquiry and ex - RKE. 


pres Bo Nee of the explosive mixed Gases, on Tues 

day th 

--in which the properties, powers, and per 
trument will be faily explained and developed 

yr “KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 


*.* Gent! 


inst. at 7 o’clock iti the hep ner Agha areal) 41. 13s. in boards, Also, Volumes XI. & XI 
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rPPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No LV 


nearly ready for publication. 


which the il heajth of the Editor has delayed, is GHAMROCK 


nae soem ne ane 
~ In Foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. boar 


ds. 
EAVES ; or; The Wicklow 


Excursion: with Notes, &c. 





Burke’s Works. 


: EDMUND BU 


and Vols. X1If. & XIV. 1. bs. 





' ted in the p' of C 
Science, may obtain, gratuitously, Tickets of Admis 


Charles-street, Solio. 


, | Royal Paper, to gery Sets, price 4/. 4s. in boards. 
‘opies may be ha 


in boards; and Vols. V. & VI. 22. 12%. 6d. each. 


Lately published, by F.C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s| . i : 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, in 14 vols. 8vo. "THE POETICAL WORKS of BARRY 


The first. TenVolumes may be purchased pepetreee A GEOMETRICAL SYSTEM of CONIC 
. Wh 28.3) J 


Veg of the fol rie! ber in 4to. 
sion to the Lecture; on application to Mr. Gurney, to complete that Edition, Vols. IV. & 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
In 3 vols. small Svo. 21s. 2. 


CORNWALL, Now first Collected, 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


in vo. price 6s. Gd. sewe 





SECTIONS. For the use of Mathematical Stu- 


A few Copies of the last Six Volumes are printed on dents at the Royal Liverpoo! Institution. 


Printed for G. & W, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. hound, 2d edit. of 





II. each 21. 2s, AN HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 








,. Early,in Febsuary will be published, 
By G. a W. B. hittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 


VALPERGA ; or, The Lite and Adven- 


tures of CASTRUCCIO, Prince of Lucca. 
By the Author of FRANKENSTEIN. 
In Three Volumes, 12mo. 


4to. embel 
by the first Artists, e 


his Life, Times, and Writings, and comprising his Diary 
from the year 1641 to 1705-6: a Selection of his Fami- 
liar Letters, &c. &c. To which is subjoined, The Pri- 





Lately published, price 24s. bds. 
fRANKLINS MEMOIR 


‘?e ta ising his Posthumous |ing the Civil War; also between Sir Edward Hyde, 
Witshber wee brit. Ublished from the Originals, by | afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Ricbard Browne, 


his Grandson WM. TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. 


The Memoirs of Dr. Franklin are. now complete in| Charles I. and the Usurpation. The whole now first 
3-vols. 4to. or in 6 vols. 8vo. price 31. 12s. Each Part 
is sold separately; and the Public are advised to com- 


plete their Sets without delay. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


W ORKS JUST PUBLISHED, or Pre- 
paring for Publication, by Messrs. COLBURN 
& Co, Conduit-street :— 28 2 

1. PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
Queen of France. By Madame Campan, first Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Queen. Eulitions in Fiench 
and English. 2 vols. 8vo. 

-2. MEMOIRS of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
during the Reign of Nappleon, Dictated by the Empe- 
ror, at Saint olen. to his Generals. Vols. 1 & 2, 8vo. 
with Fac-Simile, Plans, &c. English 28s. Fretich 24s, 

3. JOURNAL of the Private Lite and Conversations 
of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON at Saint Helena, B 

the Copnt de Las Cases. 8yo. French 1&s. English 2ls. 

4. LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Count Victoire 
dé Soligny, Publislied from the Original Manuscripts. 

2 vols. Post 8vo. 
5, HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of ENG- 
EAND. By William Godwin, Author of the Life of 
Chaucer, &c. {In 2 vols. 8vo. 

.6. The FLOOD ot THESSALY, the GIRL of PRO- 
VENCE, and the LETTER of BOCCACCIO, Poems 
by Barry Cornwall. Small 8vo. 

7. HISTORY of the LITERATURE of the SOUTH 
of EUROPE, By M. de Sismondi. ‘Translated from 
the original, with Motes 5 greg Roscoe, Esq. 

8. The LIFE cf GOETHE, the celebrated Author of 
the “ Sorrows of Werter.” Written by Himself. 
2 vols. 8yo. 

9 LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS, written 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Liustrative of 
many important events of that period, now first pub- 
lished from the origina!s in the possession of the Editor. 

10. The HEKMIT ABROAD. By the Author of 
The Hermit in London, end Hermit in the Country. 
In 3 vols, 

. 11. ISABELLA. A ‘Novel. By the Author of Rhoda, 
Plain Sense. 3 vols. 12mo. 

_ 12. A DICTIONARY of the LIVING ARTISTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. Forming » Companion to the 
3 gyn aL tienen 8vo. ' 
i ‘y eae ICAL WISDOM, or the Manual of Life. 
n 1 vo ‘ 

iso, New Editions of the following :— 

14 WOMAN. A Poem. By E. S. Barratt, Esq. 
Fourth Edition, with ee by Meyer, from De- 
signs by Robert Westall, R.A. foolscap. 

45. The EYONIAN. A Series of Essays, Criticisms, 
and Pelineations of Life and Manners. 2 vols. 8vo. 

16. MEMOIRS of BENVENUTO CELLINI,« Flo- 
reatine Artist. Written by Himself; translated from 
pert, ay with Notes by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

.. BVO, 
.4, The HERMIT in the COUNTRY ; or, Sketches 


of English M . B “ A 
he ne é areas y the Author of the “ Hermit 


. POMAKI AY ‘ICUM; a Histo; 
ote RAN AM, BR! Ae Hsin Pe 
Au of a His of Cultivated Vegetables, 8vo. 

) A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
Pounded on Modem Diseoveries, and adapted to the 
of Domestic Life. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

d . BSTIMATES of FAMILY EXPENSES, founa- 
on Ei ‘ical ‘ 





Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, whilst his 
MEMOIRS, the 5th and 


y | lic of Letters. 


- | Beatness. 


vate Corr dence between King Charles I. and his 


Majesty was in Scotland, 1641, and at other times dur- 


Ambassador to the Court of France, in the time of King 


ublished from the Original MSS. By WM. BRAY, 
$q. Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of Antiqua- 
ties of London. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 
On the ist inst. was published, the First Number 
of a New Volume of the 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE; contain- 
ing, among many other highly interesting Articles, 
a cépious Account ot Napoleon’s Great Work and Las 
‘| Cases’ Journal of the Private Life and Conversations 
of the Emperor at St. Helena, and the Life of Bolivar. 
This Magazine, which was commenced on the Ist of 
January 1821, on a new and very improved plan, has 
the advantage of being ducted by a gent a 
distinguished eminence in the Literary World, aided 
by an extensive circle of contributing friends, among 
whom.are also many of the first celebrity in the Repub- 








Each Number contains about 150 pages of letter- 
press, handsomely printed, (coinprising more matter 
than is usually contained in an ordinary octavo volume) 
100 pages of which are devoted to Original Papers on 
Subjects of Literature, Philosophy, Morals, Manners, 
&c. and the remaining 50 to a Review of all interest- 
ing New Publications, Foreign as well as English— 
Biographical, Notices of Distinguished, Churacters— 
Essays on the Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama— 
Literary and Scientitic Varieties, New Inventions and 
Discoveries— Rural Economy—Meteorological, Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Reports, Political Events, Im- 
portant Occurrences, and Domestic Incidents through- 
out Great Britain, &c. &c. 
Those who desire to commence this Work with the 
New Year, are requested to send their Orders forth- 
with te any Bookseller, Stationer, or Newsvender, in 
their neighbourhood, by whom it will be regularly sup- 
plied. It may also be regularly exported to Friends 
abroad, by application to the General Post Office, or to 
any local Post Master. 

ondon: Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit- 
street; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dr. Davy’s Travels in Ceylon. 
In 4to. Mustrated with a Map and numerous Engrav- 
ings, price 41. 14s. 6d. bds. 

AN ACCOUNT of the INTERIOR of 
CEYLON, and its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 

Island. By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

To Schoolmasters —Price 2s. 


6d. 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 

Explanatory Notes, collected from various Gram- 
marians, for the use of Schools. By W. MAVOR, LL.D. 
*,* The sale of ten very large impressions of this 
Grammar confirms the value attached to Dr. Mavor’s 
Notes, arid fully indicates the character his Edition con- 
tinues to sustain in Schools, for utility, accuracy, and 





London: Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard; 
Baldwin & Co.; G. & W. B. Whittaker; Scatcher 
& €Cé.; J. Richardson ; T. Boosey & Sons ; J. Robin- 
$0n ; x °¥ & Marshall; Ugle & Co.; T. Hamilton; 
and 2. Williams. 





— and 
of all Desctiptions. In Three og apted to Families 


Lately Tipe handsomely printed in 2 vols. Koyal 


EMOIRS of JOHN EVELYN, Esq, th 
f V sq. the 
pote frit “ Sylva,’ &c. tihaseelive of | Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane, 


and NEW TESTAMENTS, and part of the Apo- 
crypha, in which the Events are arranged according ,to 


ished with Portraits and other Engravings, | Chronological Order. 


By a MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Author of “ Weekly Prayers upon the Creation.” 





in x large vols. 8vo, French 24s. English 28s. 
viz PRIVEE de MARIE ANTOINETTE 
REINE de FRANCE, 
PARK MADAME CAMPAN, 
Premiére Femme de Chambre de la Reine. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; and 
M. Bosange & Co. Great Mariborough-street, 
_ Jn Bvo. with coloured Plates, price 15s. boards, 
[LLUSTRATIONS of the ENQUIRY re- 
specting TUBERCULOUS DISEASES. 
By JOHN BARON, M.D. 

Physician to the General Infirmary at Gloucester. 
Printed for Tho. & Geo. Underwood, 32, Ficet-street. 
This Work shews, it a particular manner, the pro 
gress of Tuberclesin the Lungs. 











Handsomely printed in Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards 
ESS4Ys, by FATHER FITZ-EUSTACE, 
a Mendicant Friar. 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Fleet-street. 
“ His remarks on the present state of punishment in 
England are particularly creditable to him ; and his ac- 
count of the political character of James the First of 
Scotland, has so agreeable an interest, that we should 
wish to see him engaged in more extensive researches 
on Scottish history."—New Monthly Mag. Aug. 182. 
Mr. Moore’s New Poem: 4th edit. 8yo. price 9s, bds. 
THE LOVES of the ANGELS. A Poem. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, the Eleventh Edition of 

Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, in 8vo. price l4s.; and 
Illustrations of the same, by Westall, price 12s, 

Iilustrations of ‘* The Loves of the Angels,’ from 
Designs by R.Westall, Esq. ; engraved by Mr. Charles 
Heath, in 8vo. 5s. A few Proofs are taken off in 4toy 
on French Paper, 10s. fd. ; on India Paper, lés.; aad 
ov India Paper before the lettering, 20s. 


in 8vo. price 6s. beards, 
A LECTURE on the HISTORY and UTI- 
LITY of LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. Deli- 
vered at the Surrey Institution, London, on Friday, 
November Ist, and again at the Russell Institution ‘on 
Thursday, Dec. 20, 1t22. With copious Notes, 
By JAMES JEN NINGS. 
© Les belles lettres et les sciences, bien étudi¢es et 
bien comprises, sont des instrumens universels de ver- 
tue, de bonheur.” 
Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co, Paternoster Row. 


New and Superior Editions of Important Works, 

LECTURES on RHETORIC andthe 
BELLES LETTRES. By Dr. HUGH BLAIR, 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Price only 12s. boards, 

2. Sermons. By Dr. Blair. As formerly published 
in 5 vuls. now complete in | vol. 8vo, Price 12s. boards. 

3. Campbell’s Vhilosophy of Rhetoric.. Complete 
in] vol. 8vo. with beautiful Portrait. Price 10s. 6d. bds, 

4. Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities. Complete in | vol. 
8vo. Price 12s. boards, 

5. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understandiog. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 

6. Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
1 vol. 8yo. Price 12s. boards. 

*,* The whole of these Works are printed from the 
original editions without abridyement. 

London ; Published by W. Baynes & Son, Paternoster 
Row ; and may be had of all the Booksellers. 

The Publishers of the above very cheap and uniform 
Works have taken great pains to expunge the nume- 
Yous inaccuracies of former editions. —The classical 
qnotations have been carefully examined, and many 
orthographieal errors corrected, 

Tn the press, and will speedily be published, in a 
similar manner, 
.) of the Prophecies.—Horné% Cott 











Complete in 


Newton ( 





Of whom may be bad, Perrin’s French S Ning Book, 
revised and iinproved by Gros. Price 25. bound. 


thentaries on the Psalms.—Goldsmith’s Rome, &t, &c. 
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THE LITERARY 1Y GAZETTE, ‘&e. 





boards, 
3; and other 
Poems. By St. 

Printed for Rodwell & Martin = Bond Street; 
and tu oe a of all respectable "Booksellers in Town 
and Coun! 

Also a yA Edition of the “ Vampire,” a Tragedy. 

in 2 vols. ost. Svo. lds. ‘Third Edition, 3 
THE DIARY of an INVALID; a Tour in 
ot of HER Be to ocoge Ss are _Switaeriand, 


Fellow of king's "Selle e, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Atomarecstrert. 





et 0. price 2U. 2s. boards 
PEVEWIL ‘of the PEAK. By the Author 
of “ Waverley,” “ Kenilworth,” &c. 

Printed for Archibald ‘Constable & Co. Edinb 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, and 8, 
Mall, London, | 
Of whom poe be had, just Some in Foolscap 8vo. 

with Engravit 8, price 7s. 6d. boards, 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to King James z 
With an Historical Account of the Hospital founded 
by him at Edinburgh. 

*,* The Subject of the above Memoirs is a promi- 
nent Character in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 


Dr. Wilson Philip on r nenew oN x 
In 8vo. 24 edit. with Additions, nat 
nitA TREATISE on INDIGES JON, tr its 
Cor uences, called Nervous and Bilious Com- 
plaints ; with Observations a hg ic Diseases ‘ 
in which they sometimes term 
By A. P. WILSON PHILIP, | M.D: F.R.S. Ed. &e. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 





Goodisson's Ionian Isles.—In 8vo. price 12s. bds 
A HISTORICAL andTO POGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY upoh the Islands of Corfa, Leucadia, Ce- , 





New Edition, in 8vo. 
Te MARTYR of ‘ANTIOCH : a Tragic 
Drama. By the Rev. H. H. M ILMAN, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Outen 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Also—1.. ‘The Fall of Jerusalem, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
» id mabe Bvo. 8s. 6d 


A New Edition, 2 vols. Post Svo. 16s. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Hu- 
morists. By.the Author of The Sketch Book. 

Anothef Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Sketch Book, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
Ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Knickerbocker’s New York, 2 vols. Post &vo. 14s. 
Printed for John Murray. Albemarle-street. 
Second oor with numerous Plates, Wood-cuts, 

grams, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Qi. 5s. 
A MANUAL AL of CHEMISTRY, containing 
the principal Facts of the Science, arranged i in the 
Order in whi tes. -- herrea and illustrated in 
Lectures at the Roy ‘ation 
‘ By W, T. BRANDE, 








Secretary t A o Koyai Soe 


‘Professor of Chemistry 
Royal tani Be Re. ke.e. 
Piet or. "Murray, Whemarle-street. ‘I, 





A New — oe in 3 —_ ato. with a Map 


71. 15s. boards, 
THE ISTORY. of BRAZIL. 
By ROBERT SOUI BEY, Esq. LL. 
Poet Lanett } an ‘of the Royal | ars ~— Aeadems, 
» panis of 
oval “pata of the Netherlands, of the Cymro- 


dorion 
The Third: Volume, containjng a Description of the |, 


present State of the Country, may be had separate, 3/. 3s, 
Related for boagmen, Hayek, Kees, Qrme, & Brown, 


—— ipbig o of wate pr 
mbes Plates and M Maps, 2/ 5s. boards, 
A VOYAGE of DISCOVE. RY, into the 
SOUTH 8EA and BEERING’S STRAITS, for 
se of finding out a North-East Passace, under- 
the Years: ey 16.17, * 18, in the Ship Ruric, 
under the Cotmand of OTTO VON KOTZEBUE 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & pool 
These Volumes comprise a variety of new and inte- 
resting Facts relative tw the Islands in the South Seas, 
and the Papers of M. Chamisso, the Naturalist of the 
Expedition, present a vast accession of information on 
the Geography and | Natural History of the Great Ocean. 


Dr. Gregery’s Trigonometry.—1\2mo. price 5s. bound, 
FELEME ENTS of PLANE and SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with their Applications 
to Heights and Distances, Projections of. the Sphere 
Dialling, A y, the Solution of Equations, an: 
oe Ree rey intended for the Use of Mathe: 
atieal S ‘and: of tirst-year Men at Colle 
By ‘OLINTHUS GREGORY, LLLD. of the Royal 
Academy, Wentwichy “Author of a ‘Treatise ¢ of 
fee anies, an other Works. 
Printed for Baidwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. 
Also, by the same Author, 
to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, 
and Duties of Christianity. Fourth Edition, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections. 2 vols. 14s. 


Improved French Dictionary. 

3 rhe 0s. 6d. bound, the Second Edition of 
AFRE CH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
Atma FRENCH DICTIONARY. By M. DE LE- 
VIZAC, Author of the Practical Grammar of the French 

Language, &c. &c. thoroughly revised and improved ; 
‘the two Parts carefully collated, with the indication of | of 
all the irregularities of the French Pronunciation, by 

Gros. 

“‘Ecohan apg for Baldwin, Cyntock, & Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; B.W er, Ave ” Maria- lane ; 
and Dulau & eg Sobeladuaeer 

*.* This Edition/has been carefully revised by the 
Dictionnaire de I’ ie, has received considerable 

ae , greater number of Words 


Additions, sod 
than ‘other School Diction of the French Lan- 
pange, though exceeding it in abd size, 




















In 2 vols. 8vo. the 2d Edition, with Maps, Plates, 
and Vignettes, price ll. Ils. 6d. boards, 
rpRAVELS in PALES' TINE, through the 

Countries of Bashan and Gilead, Kast of the River 
Jordan; including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza and 
G Ja, in the D li 

By J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta ; and of the 
Literary Societies of Madras and Boinba 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown. 


Burchell’s Travels in Africa, 

In 4to. with an entirely new large Map, numerous co- 
loured E: vings, and 50 Vignettes, from the Au- 
thor’s ov nal Drawings, price 41, 14s. 6d. Vol. I. of 

TPRAVE LS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH- 

ERN AFRICA. By WM. J. BURCHELL, Esq. 

Mr. Burchell’s Researches in the Interior of Africa, 

during five years, over 4,500 miles of ground, besides 

numberless lateral excursions in regions never before 

trodden by European toot, have produced a multitude 

of discoveries and observations which have never yet 
been laid before the Public, 

Printed for Longman, Hert. Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Crantz’s Greenland. — Mlustrated by Plates, 2 vols. 
-Bvo. price 11. 1s. bus. a ‘New Edition, with consi- 
derable Improvements and Additions, of 

HE HISTORY of GREENLAND, in- 

clading an A t of the Mission carried on by 
the United thren in that Country, with a Continua- 
tion to the present Time, illustrative Notes, and an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Mission of the 
Brethren in Labrador. 

From the German, by DAVID CRANTZ, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Dr. Johnson declared that very few books had ever 
relish the fist deeply, and Hes ts ape w ne = <0 
relish the first pres oe 2 iloso , e who 

















ed 5 —— 8vo. price 41. ls. 
THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE of M.de 
HUMBOLDT’S Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of the New Continent, during the Years 1799-1804. 
Translated by HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS, 
Under the immediate Inspection of the Author. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Researches on the Institutions and Monuments of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of America. A New Edition, 
in2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, I. lis. 6d. bds. 

Political Essay onthe egg of New Spain; with. 
Physical Sections and M Translated from the 
gogo s aon By jon lack. 3d edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 

s. 
The Teeth, Gums, Dentition, §c. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the Manage- 

ment of the TEETH and GUMS, containing full 
Instructions for rendering the Teeth white and healthy 
and the Breath sweet, and for preventing Tooth- Ache, 
| Caries, &e. 5 for checking the progress of Caries, or 
decay, preserving them firm in their Sockets, and the 
Teeth free from Scurvy; and the Management of Iu- 
fants during Dentition.—Price 2s. 6d, 

By 8. P. HIRTZ, Surgeon Dentist, late of Berlin. 

a fais work contains much useful information, and 
we hope it will experience the extensive circulation to 
which the importance of the subject evtitles it.” 

Monthly Compendium Medicum. 

Sold by Sherwood & Co. Patetnoster-row, and all 

Booksellers. 


A New Edition, carefully pyabage 4 | ens 
rice ‘Il. 2s. in boards, * 

THE CLERICAL GUIDE, or * Eeclesiasti: 
cal Directory ; containing a complete Register of 
the’Prelates and other Dignitaries of the Church ; a List 
of all the Benetices in England and Wales, arranged 
alphabetically in their several Counties, Dioceses, 
reliteaconries. &c. the Names of their respective In: 
cumbents, the Year whereia they were instituted, the 
Population of the Parishes, Value of on Livings, Names 








of the Patrons, &e. &c. And an Appendix, containing 
Alphabetical Lists of those Benefices which are in the 
Patronage - the Crown, the Bishops, Deans, and 


Chapters, and other Pub 
Printed for F.C & J. Rivington, Ne. 62, St. Paul’s 
Church-vard; and 3, Witerloo-ptacé, Pall-Mali, 





Character, Manners, and Customs, of the IONIAN 
GREEKS; Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains 
of Antiquity discovered therein, and Reflections upon 
the Cy by Ruins. Lyre ow 
ILLIAM GOODISSON, A.B. 
Assistant. -Sargeon to His Majesty’s 75th Regiment. 


Printed for T. & G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 


James on Inflammation.—In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 
OBSERVATIONS on some of the General 

Principles, and on the Particular Nature and Treat- 
ment of the different os of INFLAMMATION ; 
being, with Additi e of an Essay to - 
which the Jacksonian Prize for the Year 1818 was 
adjudged by the Royal ope of Surgeons. 

By J . JAMES. 








Surgeon to the wores a~ Exeter Hospital, and Con- 
sulting Surgeon to the Exeter Dispensary. 


Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


Prichard on. Nervous Diseases.—In 8vo. 12s. bas. 

A TREATISE on DISEASES of the NER- 

VOUS SYSTEM. Vol. I. comprising Convulsive 
and Maniacal Affections.—The design of this Work is to 
illustrate, by numerous Cases of Epilepsy, Mania, Cho- 
rea, and the different Forms of Paralysis, the Connec- 
tion between Affections of this Class, and a variety of, 
Disorders of the Natural Functions. 

By J. C, PRICHARD, M.D. F.L.S.. &c. 
Physician to the Bristol I nfirmary, &c. 


. Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


Asthma, Winter Cough, §¢.—Price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to ASTHMATICS 

and those who are subject to WINTER COUGH, 
containing full Instructions for preventing and curing 
Asthma and Corstitational or Winter Cough by simple 
obey ae Diet, Clothing, &c. &c, which the Author 








has 
sive Practice. Bya corn 


“ A perusal of this work will satisfy e medical 
man, and every person who is subject to either of the 
diseases on which it treats, that the author is a practi-, 
tioner of great experience and observation, and that his 
object in publishing it is to communicate useful infor- 
mation to Asthmatic Invalids, and those who are sub- 
ject to Cough during the Winter Season, or on unfriendly 
changes in the at tte of Health. 


Sold by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row ; and Mrs. 
Stockdale, 178, Picvadilly. 








The Ninth Edition, enlarged,j price 2s, 6d, 


ATALOGUE of DRUGS (iu English,), 
specifying their Properties, Doses to Cuildren wa 

Adults, the proper Vehicles for their Use, the 

for the Cure of which they are employed, and Retail 

Prices: To which are added, a Description of the dif- 

ferent Medicine and Chemical Test hests, with an 

Enumeration of their Contents, as adapted to ha 

Climates and Uses ; with an Account, of sueb Medi 

cines as are necessary to be kept by Families residing 

in the Countr: g 

By REECE & CO. Medicat Hall, #1, Piccadilly. 

“ This is a very convenient work,. and contains, in a 
short compass, a great deal of usefg! medical informa- 
tion.”—Critical Review, Aug. 1810: 

Sold by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row ; at 170, 
Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Of whom may be had, » 
A LITERAL TRAN SLATION of the I the last Corrected 


Edition of The LONDON PHARMACOPGIA, with 
- ang ag Remarks; a List of New and Old Names, 
&e. &c. By Richard Reece, M.D. 3d edit. 4s. 6d. bds. 

‘ We have no hesitation in asserting, that this is the 
only correct translation of the Londen Pharmacopeia 
that has appeared.” —Gazette of Health. 


‘London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
G tte ‘Omee + Adi ine Lahey mee 
aze’ ter 
7, South Moaiton Str Oxford Street ; sold’ also 
by) et Mariboroug aria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 
Chappell & 98, Royal Exchange. 


B, ear: Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-Streety 


Ithaca, and Zante: with Remarks upon the » 


ane 


neckl 
little 
gays ; 
pleas 
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